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“fue Military Geography of Afghanistan" 


namely :— has been compiled in five parts, 


Part J. Badakhshan, by Major E. G. Barrow, Indian Stalt Corps. 


Part Il. Afghan Turkistan, by Major E. G. Barrow, Indian Staff 
Corps. ; 


Part III. erat, by Major E. G. Barrow, Indian Staff Corps. 


Part IV, Kabul, by Captain A. H. Mason, D.S. O., Deputy Assistant 
Quarter-Masier General, Intelligence Branch. 


Part V. Farah and Kundahar, by Colonel E. B. Elles, Assistant 
Quarter-Master General, Intelligence Branch, 


The object of this work is to present in a concise and readable form in- 
formation about the several provinces of Afghanistan of interest froma military 
point of view. This information has been compiled from reports, gazetteers, 
route books, and the records of the Intelligence party with the Afghan 
Boundary Commission. 


The work was commenced in 1891 and finished in 1993, before the Kabul 
Mission took place, It is important to remember this as events are constantly 
happening, and fresh knowledge is being acquired, which tend to modify 
statements and opinions contained in this work. For instance, on page 2 
of Part I, Major Barrow in writing of the road from the Baroghil pasa to 
Mastuj vid the Yarkhun valley, describes it as “an impassable route in 
summer and very difficult in winter.” From reports lately received from 
Captain F. E. Younghusband, C.LE., and Lieutenant G. K. Cockerill, who 
examined this route in October and November 1893, respectively, it appears 
that the route in question is easy for eight months in the year, namely, from 
September to May, and that when it is closed, there is an alternative route 


vid the Kankhan pass which is open during the summer. 


It should also be remembered tbat apy opinions given or deductions made, 
are only the personal views of the writers and lave no oficial authority. 


G. I. MORE-MOLYNEUX, Liewt.-Colonet, 
Assistant Quarter-Master General, 
Intelligence Branch. 
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PART ITI. 


THE PROVINCE OF HERAT. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The third great division we have to deal with is the Afghan province of 
Tlerat, a province which has at times bren independent but has latterly formed 
part of Afghanistan. The inhabitants, except in Sabzwar, that is, the 
southern Portion of the province, are for the most part alien to the Afehan, 
and this fact is one which should always be borne in mind when cousidering 
the military or political situation. 

We have vow, thanks tothe Afghan Boundary Commission, a very complete 
knowledge of the inost important districts of the province, and here again it 
is the reporis of Colonel Maitland aud Major Peacocke, whieh have been main- 
ly relicd on. ‘Lhe deductions drawn from that information are my own personal 
ones, and again J must warn the reader against presuming that they represent 
official opinions. 


PrivstcaL Featcres. 


The Herat province may be described as that part of Afghanistan which is 
drained by the Murghab, the lari Kud, tho Adraskand and the afluenis of the 
Farah Rud, above where it enters the plaits. It is bounded on the north by the 
sandy desert knostn as the Chol, on the cast by the mountains of the Hazara 
country, on the west by the deserts of Khorasan. It is thus, loa certain extent, 
physically cut off on all sides but one by natural obstacles from the surround- 
ing countries and provinces. On the southern side it is open, and the great 
roads from Kandahar and Sistan lead to it through (he broad space between the 
Yaimani hills and the Persian desert. 

The most populous, fertile ond flonrishing part of the province is that 
comprised in the districts of JIerat, Ghorian, Obel, Karokh and ShahGlan, that 
is to say, the valley and basin of the lower Mari Rud. ‘These districts are tra- 
versed by good roads, and communicatior with Persia, Badghie and Sabzwar 
is casy and unobstructed by any serious obstacles. They are capable of sup- 
porting troops and are well ‘fitted for military opcrations, so much so that 
wheeled transport even could be used with the application of a very slight 
amount of labour, North of Chis fertile tract is the Siah Bubak, known lo 
Europeans as the Parapamisus. ‘This motntain range is really a prolongation 
of the middle branch of the Koh-i-Baba, North of Ierat, and to the eastward 
of that place, the hills of this range are of some height, the peaks rising four or 
five thousand feet above the valley. ‘he roads over this part of the range are 
rough and rather difficult, but westward of the meridian of Herat the hills become 
lower and the passes easier, till in fact the range becomes a series of low downs. 
These hills curve round from west to north-west and are continued in that direc- 
tion by a range on the left bank of the Mari Rud. Northof the Siah Bubak 


i istrict of Badghis. Badehis is for the most part an expanse of open 
FiNie Geenial gt ad with vich grass during the carlier 


i yns of light clay soil, covere ing 
felts acer but arid and parehed during the latter half. The easteru por- 
tion of Badghis, comprising Kushk and Kala Nao, is more and more hilly as one 
travels east, until it may be characterized as almost mountainous, The ouly 
perennial river in the whole of Ba nol counting the Hari atud nts es ern 
border, nor the ALurghab on its easter tho Kashk; so that trot uly is L Sem 
her the country away from these streams is almost destitule o! rane w tees 

very important point to snag Inspring raed pane one ras ory 

se contains a rivulet. ‘The hills o dghis g s t 
Pligy catelaes Chol, which is hero tho natural frontier between Iran and Turan. 


The most important features of the country: north of the Parapamisus are the 
Marghab and Wari Rud, whose valloys constitute tho only practicable lines of 
approach across the Chol from Turkomania, The Murghab is, generally speak- 
ing, deep and unfordable, and, when in food, is an imp: able olistacle. ‘The 
Hari Rud, on the contrary, is generally shallow and fordahle, except of course 
in flood, when it becomes a vapid turbulent river, about, 200 yards wide. ‘Lhe 
flood season is from the middlo of Mareh to the beginning ot fuly, Though 
the Hari Rud has generally a flat easy bed, it must he distinetly understood 
that it leaves the Herat valley by a rocky, impassable detile. 

East of the erat valley and Badghis, is a wild mountainous country inha- 
bited by Firozkohis, Taimanis and Uszaras, (hough but few of the latter are in 
the Herat. province. This is a region of barren rugsed hills rising in 
places to 10,000 and even 12,000 feet. The main axis of the mountain 
system comprised in this area is the Band-i-Baba, which is in itself a con- 
tinuation of the Hindu-Kush. ‘The Band-i-Buba, just before entering the 
erat provinee, breaks up into three main ranges, whici trifureate like the 
prongs of a pitchfork. The northern ono is the Hand-i-Turkislan, the central 
one is generally spoken of as the Koh-i-Baba, and tho southern one is called the 
Band-i-Baian or Safed Koh, Between the tivo first is the country of the 
Firozkohis, au impracticable region for military oyerations. Between the two 
last is the valley of the Hari Rut, up part of which lies the Amir’s new 
road connec(ing Kabul with Merat; it is not, however, an easy road and is 
of minor military importance, Southof the Safed Kobis the ‘'aimani country, 
which also is a country unsuitable for the movemeut of troops." 

Sonth of the Herat valley is the open country of the Sabzwar district, 
drained by the Adraskand, which lower down becomes known as the Harut Rud. 
One prominent feature in this southern part of the province is the Do Shakh 
range, which, ranning obliquely from the Mari Rud wear Zindajan to the Persian 
frontier, considerably narrows the front available for military operations on the 
roads leading south from Herat, though at the same time it mnst be 
remembered that the Do Shakh range is traversible at severab points, ‘The Hari 
Rud in this part of its course, that is, in the plain country of Lerat, is a0 
obstacle except when in ood (middle of March to end of June), and so for 
8 or 9 months of the year need scarcely be taken into consideration. 


Bouxparies. 


The boundaries of the Herat Province are as follows :— 

North —The new Iusso-Afghan frontier line from Zulfikar on the 
Tari Rud to a poiat N. E. of Kala Wali. ‘The Zulfikar pass itself is 
Afghan. a 

West.—Vho Perso-Afghan frontier line. ‘This where it passes through 
the salt desert is rather loosely defined, but from a point a few miles 
above Toman Agha, the Hui Rud itself forms the boundary. 

South.—From the junction of the Khushk and Harut Ruds, it runs 
up the Khushk Rud to Bazdeh, then passing close to Ube western end 
of Koh Bechibaran, it resains the Darut Rud, or Adraskand, and, 
following if sone way towards Sabzwar, passes into the ‘tuimani hills 
and there crosses the Farah Rud, so as to include nearly the whole 
basin of that viver within the hills. 

East.—Tho watershed between the Farah Rud and Telmand basins. 
Tt then crosses the Hari Rud above Daclat Yar and runs through the 
Firozkohi country, to the Russian frontier cast of Kala Wali. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Divisions. 
The province of Herat is divided administratively as follows :— 
(1) The city of [erat and the 9 buluks or sub-distriets in its vicinily. 
This portion of the province is directly administered hy the 
Governor of [lerat, however, Shahfilan has now a Hakim ‘of its 


own, ltoughly speaking, cach budwk consists of the villages 
watered by 2 particular canal or canals. 


© Befed und Siali Kol ere nawes giveo by Ferrier aod found om wony maps, but ure tut im vnigur ure, 
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(2) Ghoriar to the west of Hernt and adjoiniog the Persian frontier. 
(3) Karokh, north-east of Herat, 

(4) Obch, east of Ilerat up tho valley of the Hari Rud. 

(5) Sabawar, south of ILerat. 


These four districts are known as tho Chahar Wilayat of Ierat, and each is 
administered by a Hakim. To them may now be added :— 


(8) Shahfilan, properly one of the 9 duluke which lies south of the Hart 
Itud and Obeh, and to (he cast of Ierat. 


(7) Badghis, including Eushk and Kala Nao, that is, the country 
between the Russian frontier and the Siah Bubak range, 


(8) Murghab, hetween Badghis aud Tarkistan. 


(9) The Taimani country, south-east of iLerat, in which may be included 
Daolat Yar. 


(10) The Firozkohi country, cast of Badghis, a portion of which 


is more or less independent. : 


Of the above, (7) and (8) are described in Chapter II; (1) (2) (3) i 
Chapter LV ; (4) (6) (9) (10) in Chapter V, and (6) ie Chapter vw las 


Towns. 


The only plaecs that can be deseribed as towns in the Ierat province are 
Herat, Sabzwar and Ghorian. 


OF these, the only really important place is Herat. Sabzwar ia‘a walled 
town, in ruins, and now contains only about 600 families. Its position, however, 
on the Kandahar road makes i, important. Ghorian is a long straggling place, 
with about a thousand families and can hardly be called a town. 


PoruLation. 


Tho total population of the Herat district is estimated by Colonel Maitland 
at about 128,000 families, or say 650,000 souls. OF course, this estimate is a 
mere approximation, and the population may be anything between half a 
million and three quarters of a million. The city of Herat contained in 1886 
about 6,009 inhabitants, while in the neighbourhood, that is to say, in the 9 
bulnks which comprise the district of Lcrat, there were said to be 60,000 
families, of whom more than two-thirds were Lleralis, the remainder being 
Afghans. Herati, it must be understood, is the term usually employed for ail 
Persian-speaking inhabitants who are not Afghans, such as Tajiks, Temuris, 
Arabs, Jamshedis, ete. In Obeh there are about 4,500 families, of whom nearly 
2,000 are Afghans, mostly Ghilzais. Ghorian and Karokh are distinctly Herati 
agregards their population and include very [ew Afghans, They each 
contain about 4,000 families. Sabzwar is the most Afghan district of the 
province, and excluding the outlying districts of Anardara and Kala Kab on 
the Persian border, the Afghans are to the rest, as at Jeast 3 to 1. They are 
chiefly Duranis, so that ethnographically Sabzwar belongs to Afghanistan, 
while [erat does not. ‘Tie total population of the district is probably between 
60,000 and 70,000. ‘Lhe population of Badghis, the Firozkoli country, and the 
Taimani country is very wneertain; but Colonel Maitland puts them respectively 
at 10,000, 7,000, and 14,000 families. 


Broadly speaking, the population of the province may be said to consist of 
three dlistinet cleanse the ) ‘erate, who are mostly what we call Tajiks and 
Parsiwans, (2) Afghans, mostly Ghilzais and Duranis, dwelling in Obeh and 
Sabzwar and (3) the Chahar Aimaks. As regards the latter, there bas been 
considerable misconception in India, and I have therefore thought it advisable 


to here give a short account of them. 
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Toe Cuanan AIMAK TRIBES. 


ine of the word Aimak is simply nomad, anc at the present Lime 
the tobe tribes are those usually understood by the term :-~ 


1. Jamshedis oss vos . secant: 
2. Suni Iazaras of Kala Nao ... asi 
38. Fivozkohia as we “I iictinatce Ys 


4. Taimanis oo 


The Jamshedis occupy the Kushk district in the centre of Badghis, but 
a large portion of this tribe has lately been acported to the Hari Kud,  Eaat 
of them come the Suni Hazaras, and erst of them again, belween the 
Band-i-‘Lurkistan and the Band-i-Baba lies the Firozkohi country. The ‘Tai- 
manis oceupy the hill country south-cast of Herat. Some authorilics include 
the Temuris among the Chahar Aimaks, but this is a mistake, as the ‘Temuris 
abandoned Afghan territory at the beginning of the century. 


The Jamshedis and Firozkohis are of Persiau descent, the Tazaras are of 
course Turanian. They were brought from the Dazarajat to their present 
locality by Nadir Shah, ‘Che ‘Taimanis are in the main Persian, but they have 
a strong strain of Kakar Vathan blood. 


Among the Chahar Aimaks the authority of the tribal Zhansis considerable, 
but of late the Afghan policy has been to diminish theit power and influence. 
The Jamshedis and Lazaras have always been more or less united tribes, but 
the Firozkohis ore divided into the Mahmudi or Western Firozkohis, and the 
Darazi or Eastern Tirozkohis. While these, again, are divided into rival clans, 
Yho ‘Laimanis are divided into northern and southern, the former being under 
several chiefs and the whole without much cohesiou, All the tribes are semi- 
nomadic, that is to say, people who dwell in tents, depend mainly on their 
flocks and herds and do not pay revenue on land. ‘Ihe southern Taimanis use 
the black blanket tent of the Afghans ; all the others use the felt tents known as 
khargahs or kabitkas. All the tribes speak Persian, but the dialectsdiffer. ‘lhe 
Jamshedis and Ilazaras are all horsemen, and so are most of the Taimanis and 
western Firozkohis. The horses generally are indilferent. ‘They fight on horse- 
back, but with firearms, and rarely with sword or lance. The Firozkohis are 
admitted to be the bravest, and the Hazaras the least so, and also Lhe least 


intelligent. All are badly armed. The following estimate has beon made of 
their numbers :— 


Jamshedis asa one «+ 4,000 families. 
Kala Nao Huzares ase «. 4,000 os 
Mabmudi Firozkobis ans - 3,400 mm 
Danazi Do. ai «- 7400 ,, Including Tajiks. 
Northern Taimania age es 6,000 “ 
Soutbern Do. sie .- 14,200 =, 
_—_- 
Total ... 99,000, 


All the tribes are more or less disaffected towards Afghan rule and would 
readily welcome an English or Russian occupation. But as regards this, I 
fear I must add that the same may be said of all the inhabitants of the province, 
excepting the Afghans of Sabzwar and possibly those of Obeb, , 


Cumate. 


The climate of the Heral province has four seasons—bahar 
summer, firima autumn and samistan winler, Spring is supposed to com 
mence about the Nooroz (21st March), and each season to last about 3 month: 4 
Winter is cold in the Herat valley, with snow, but it docs not asa rule lie lanes 
March and April are rainy months, and the rainfall appears to be heaviest 


spring, taimus 
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after n sevore winter. By May the weather ia cl 

~ Bs 3 clear and then t 3 the 

of the atl the famous Bud-i-snd-o-biat-roz, rp ea 
uring the summer months the wind is very strong, being alws i 

sunset, and if there should be rain to the north it in pet gal cng 


‘alley. 
abated fury in Sistan, 


his there is no wind, nor is it felt east o£ Vunian, in the Herat valley. 


There is no summer wind at Obeh, and this place has a much pleas 

climate than Herat, which is disagreeable aoa fae very healthy a 
winter. When the wind is not blowing, the summer heat in the Herat valley 
is great, though of course not comparable to that of India, The barley harvest 
of Herat and Ghorian is duc about the 20th June, that of Karokh and 


Obeh on the Ist July, that of Badghis about the 10th. The wheat harvest ie 
about 10 days later than the barley harvest. 


During the summer and autumn the weather is pretty settled, usually fine 
and clear, Hy September it begins to get cool again, and that month and 
October are very enjoyable. In November, clouds appear with cold winds, rain 


and sleet, but there may be tolerably fine weather nearly up to Christunas when 
the veal winter sets in. 


Surriirs axp T'nansront. 


Regarding this important military subject we hate now fairly reliable 
information. It has been calculated that tHerat and Ghorian, that is to say, 
the Herat valley, could supply a force from local resources with about :— 

135,000 maunds of wheat. 

90,000 rice. 

60,000, barley. 
So that an Anglo-Indian Army Corps of the usual strength could be 
supplied with about 6 months’ food for men and 2 months’ for animals. Major 
Rind was of opinion that with some assistance from Farah tho Herat province 
could support a force of 15,000 men aj] the year yound, though of course with 
occupation, cullivation would increase, and a much larger force might be sub- 
sisted. 

Forage is on the whole plentiful, and probably about 200,000 maunds of 
bhusa would be available. Lucern is largely grown in the valley, and excellent 
grass is abundant in the hills to the north, and in Badghis all the spring and part 
of the summer; camel-grazing is good almost everywhere, particularly towards 
Obeh. Sheep are numerous and quite suilicient to meet the wants of a large 
army. Vegetables and fruit are abundant in the Herat valley. 

Transport is not very plentiful. Camels are not numerous, nor indecd are 
ponies, but there are great numbers of donkeys. However, in the Herat 
valley there is notbing to prevent the utilization of wheeled transport. 


ARMY. 
Stalistics under this head can never, of courso, be reliable, as garrisons aro 
constantly shifting, and the troops being increased or reduced according to 
political exigencies. In 1866-86, the garrison of tho province was :— 


Mea. 
9 battalions infantry one Fe ie 5,400 
12 squadrons ase ae ove ow 1,200 
7 batteries of 6 guns a wes te 700 
10 datraks of kAasadars (military police) r ai 1,000 

Total 8,300 


Butiu 1897 the artillery was reported to have been increased to 12 batteries. 
Besides the regulars, thore arc about 4,000 irregular horsemen who are 
the local militia and are mostly at the outposts. 


Nearly the whole of the regular troops are at the capital, but there 
are ama?) ‘Yetachments at Ghorian, Obeb, Bala Murghab and Chakcbaran. 


i i . The irregulers are ve 
lars are mostly Kahuli or Kandahari troops. Tl Teg ry 
tar. Sard and totally undrilled. ‘hey are mostly Leratis, ond therefore 
unreliable. 
The only fortified places in the province are Herat and Bala Murghab, 


The walls of Sabzwar are in ruins and Maruchak is merely a post. 


Roaps. 


In a military sense the only important roails are those which lead to and 
from Herat, and of these the principal ones are the following :— 


(l) Prom Kandahar vid Sabzwar. ; 

(2), Sietan rid Lash Juwain and Anardara, or vid Farah. 
(3), Kabul rid Daolat Yar and the Hazarajat. 

(4), Bala Murghab of Kain Nao and Zarmust. pass. 

(5) 7% Bala Murghab rid Kushk and the Baba pass. 

(6), Panjdeb rid Karn Tapa. 

(7) 4 Sarnkhe rid Zulfiknr and the Sang Kota). 

(8) ,,  Sarnkhs vid the Nihnleheni pass and the Hari Rud valley. 
(9) oy) Mashhad od ‘Tirpul. 

(10) 5, Mushbad vid Turbat-i-Haidari, 


As regards (1) and (2), reference isinvited toChapter VI. The Kandahar 
road is really very good, and armies sccomprnicd by wheeled artillery have 
frequently marched by it; but in winter the want of camel grazing would 
render ils use a dificult matter for a large force, while in spring the rivers 
in flood would offer obstacles to rapid mavement, ‘The total distance is 406 
miles, which an army would take about 6 weeks lo cover, ‘The Sistan routes 
would only affeel military operations if a British force based on Sistan were 
threatening the line Herat-Kandahar. ‘They are y routes and that by 
Anardaya was used by the Afghan Boundary Commission. ‘The total distance 
from Jash-Juwain to Herat is 1§ marches or 215 miles. (References, Routes 
VI and II1-C, Helmand series, A. BC. Routes). 

The Ierat-Kabul road vid Daolat Yar isa mate road for most of the 
way. The total distance is 479 miles, and of course it is much shorter than 
the route rid Kandahar; on the other hand, it is only open for half the year 
and js really only fit for mule or pony earriage in its present state. Its bear- 
ing on military operations is discussed in Chapter V. (References, Route 
XLVI, Herat series, and XLX, Krbul series, A. B. C. Routes). 

The routes to Bala Murghab vid the Zarmust and Buba passes are the 
shortest from Terat, but by no means the best, and are only fit for baggage 
animals. ‘The altitude of both these passes is over 7,000’, and they aro conse- 
quently closed by snow for about three months. The best routes are the 
circuitous ones by the Batun and Ardewan passes, but the former are particularly 
important as turning or flanking routes and are therefore noted here. ‘he 
distance from Herat to Bala Murghab rid the Baba pass and Kushk is 187 
miles, by the Zarmust Kotal and Kala Nao, 142 miles, #.¢., about a fortnight’s 
marching. (Ieferences, Roule XX, XX-B, and XXIII, Lerat series, 
A. B. C. Routes). 

As regards the road from Panjdeh ns far as Kara Tapa, 64 miles, the 
tond follows the Kushk Rud. From Kara 'lapa to Iernt there are 
several routes, and the hills may he crossed by either the Ardewan, tho 
Robat-i-Mirza or the Batun pass, all uf which might be made good gun- 
roads. They all meet again at Parwana, 12 miles from Werat. Vid the Batun 
pass it is 7A miles from Kara Tapa to Meat, by the others about 70 miles, 
so that Herat may be considered os about 14 days distant from Panjdeh. 
(References, Routes XVIII, XIX, and XLX-A, Herat series, A. B. C. Routes’. 

The road from Sarakhs to Zulfikar is now a good cart road and presents 
no difficulties. Onwards the road by Gulran and the Sang Kotal is n goo 
camel road and might easily be made practicable for guns. ‘lhe total distance 
is 190 miles, and though it is reckoned only 12 marehce would probably take 
troops nearly three weeks. (Reference, Route XII1, Herat series). ‘The 
Nihalsheni route ia 217 miles, but is perhaps on the whole easier and is Jess 
likely to be closed by snow in winter. (Reference, Route No. IX, Herat series) 
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Of the roads from Mashhad the bestia probably Lint oid Shalr-ieNao and 
Tirpul or Kuhson. ‘the distance is 14 marches or 224 miles. It is fit for 
wheeled vehicles, Thora is an alternative rond hy the valley of the Jam to 
Tirpul. Itis rather shorter, but perhaps not quite ao good, There is a 
third road, thal through ‘Turbat-i-Uaidari, Rui Khaf ond Ghorian, but it is 274 
miles. (Jteferences, Routes [, 1V, V, erat series), 


SrrarecicaL FEatones. 


The strategical features of Uhe Herat province deserve the most attentive 
consideration, as Herat for many reasons must be the primary, though not neces- 
sarily the main objective of a Russian invader. Till quite recently it was assum 
ed that the Merat Kandahar line of advance was the only one the Russians 
were likely Lo adopt in force, and Heral therefore held an exaggeraled imporlance 
in public estimation. Again it was assumed thal the hill Tange north of Herat 
was a formidable barrier to an cnemy from the north, and consequently the 
possibilities of a defensive exmpaign in the Herat valley were seriously entlar- 
tained. A belter acquaintance, however, with the whole thenlre of war bos re- 
moved both these misconceptions. We know now that aon advance on the 
Kabul line is more than possible and offers more direct, and perhaps greater 
advantages. We know too that the Siah Bubak range is no obstacle to an 
enemy, and consequently the likelihood of the Herat province being the chief 
scene of the impending struggle has receded into the background. Neverthe- 
Jess, the political, moral and stvategical value which attaches to the possession 
of the Herat valley makes it absolutely certain that on a declaration of war it 
will become one of the immediate objectives of the Russian forces. 


A study of Chapter 1T will show that the Russian advance must be made 
either along the line Sarakhs.Zulfikar or Mery-Panjdeh, or indeed more probab- 
ly along both. As there will be nothing north of the Siah Bubak to seriously 
oppose an advance, a division of forces would probably be advantageous to the 
Russians, especially with reference to water, fuel,etc. Of course, if the railway 
line is brought to Sarakhs, the chances are the main advance will be made along 
that line, while a column moving along the Murghab line flanks it on the left 
and detaches a force to hold the Bala Murghab position. Climatic considera- 
tions would render it probable that tho Russian advance would take place 
in May or Jun«, though this of course will be regulated by political exigencies. 


From the chapter on the passes across the Siah Bubak (Chapter III), it 
will he seen that thal range is really no obstacle, and offers many easy lines of 
approach to the Herat valley ; and the chances are that as no formidable oppo- 
sition could be made to their passage several routes would be adopted simultane- 
ously, the various columns converging after crossing on the Parwana gap in the 
Kamar Kalagh hills, immediately north of Herat, Even if the watershed range 
between Badghis and the Herat valley were an important barrier capable of 
defence by a ficld army, its value would be minimized by the fact that it can 
always be turned altozether from the Mashhad direction. Of course, there 
miglit be scrious political objections to using that line, but the fact remains 
that if it were necessary, there is nothing to prevent the Russians adopting it. 
Taking the extreme assumption that a British force were actually concentrat- 
cd in the Herat valley, it iy doubtful whether the defence of the main range 
could or would be attempted. Any pass or group of passes cun be turned by 
some other ; while even if all could be held, the rauge as a whole can be turned 
from the Mashhad-Kuhsan direction, so that it is reasonable to suppose that 
even in this exlreme ease the defonee would be contined to the actual valley 
of Lerat, that is, to the cultivated district surrounding the city. 


Chapter IV shows how comparatively limited is the area in the Herat 
valley actually inhabited, and bow, if.a field army were available, this culti- 
vated portion of the valley might be defended by occupying selected and pre- 
pared positions, If the altack were from the north, the position would ae 
bably be in the neighbourhood of Parwana Hl if from the west, at or a He 
Sanghast. In the same chapter is described in general terms (he nature of the 
Tforat fortress, and it will be admilted that if the Afghaus choose lo defend it, 


the place is safe from a coup de main. Morcover, if they displayed any real 
tenacity in ils defence, it is probable Herat could hold out for some weeks and 
would only be captured by a considerable sacrilico of life. 

Assuming that it would take the Russians at tho most three weeks from 
the outset (o reach TTerat ani at the very most four or five weeks lo capture it, 
we may safely conclude that within tio months ofa declaration of war Terat 
would be in Russian honds, and, considering the political nature of the Afghan 
position in {Levat, and che almost certainty (hat the non-Alghan population 
would welcome the Russians, it is more reasonable to allow one month for tho 
advanee on and eapture of the city. Under these circumstances, it is impossible 
to lope or expret that we could forestull them, as even from Kandahar it 
would takean Anglo-Afhan army af /eust 6 weeks to reach Tlerat. If any- 
thing then is certain in war, we rept.as inevitable the fall of Herat and 
the firm establishment of the Russians in that valley. Of course, if we had 
previously established ourselves in Sistan, the whole situation would be modi. 
fied; and it is not improbable that the Afghans might hold out at erat long 
enough to enable us (o attempt its relief, but we are not established in| Sistan, 
and till we are, it seems uscless to contemplate conditions based on (hat suppo- 
sition. Theonly really useful study is the use that could be made by the 
Russians of their position in the Llerat valley and the lines by which we could 
attack it. 

As regards the first point, it is unquestionable that a Russian advance in 
foree from Herat can only be made by the line Sabzwar—Farah —Kandahar, and 
all fears of an altack by way of the Uazarajat or through the ‘Taimani country 
may bo dismissed. Lhe Russians having firmly established themselves at 
erat will either content themselves with gradually absorbing the country 
south and east of it, or will prepare for a general movement on Kandahar. A 
study of Chapter V will be useful, as it demonstrates the unlikelihood of the 
Daolat Yar road heing used by either the Russians or ourselves, except for obtain- 
ing information or for the purpose of creating alarm. The hill country east of 
Herat may become the scene of guerilla warfare ; it can hardly become the theatre 
of war [or organized armies, Chapter VI will give some idea of the country 
immediately south of Herat and of its suitability for military operations. The 
ground practicable for the movements of armies between Herat and Kandahar 
is restricted to a comparatively narrow space between tho Taimani hills on the 
one hand and a broad expanse of desert on the other; there is consequently no 
Dreadth of country for manceuvring strategically, all the way from Herat to the 
Helmand, so that a campaign fought out anywhere along this line would prob- 
ably depend on the tactical or numerical superiority of onc of the combatants ; 
and, considering the difficulties of supply and transport, there is no reason why 
that superiority should belong to the Russian invader, Moreover, from the 
Helmand to the Sabzwar district the population is Afghan and might under 
certain conditions he expected to strenuously oppose an invader. Of course, 
if the Russians were advancing on Kandahar, it would scarcely be politic for 
us fo mivimize their difficulties by advancing across the Helmand to meet 
them, unless indeed we had previously taken up a secure flanking position in 
Sistan; but the case might arise where we were ina position to assume tle 
offensive towards Herat, and in that case the Russians might find it desirable 
to take up a defensive position somewhere on this line of country, though the 
probabilities are that in such o case they would content themselves with 
covering Herat by means of « field army in a prepared position immediately 
south of the Hari Rud, say, in the vicinity of Rozabagh. 


CHAPTER IT. 


BADGIIIS, THE JAMSIIEDIS, AND SUNI [ITAZARAS OF KALA NAO, &. 


Badghis may be defined as the country Iying between Russian territury 
on the north and the Siah Bubak or Parapamisus on the south. ‘The Russian 
frontier is the vorthern boundary from Zallikar to Kaln Wali on the Turkistan 
road. West and cast it is bounded by the [ari Rud or Tajand and Firozkobi 
country respectively. Although the whole of this tract including Mu ghab and 
the basin of the Kashan river is now politically included in Ba the real 
Badghis is properly speaking only the countey between the Uri Rud and the 
Kushk river. This tract is very fine, con ng mostly of open rolling grossy 
downs. The soil of all the valleys is exceedingly fertile, and, where cultivated, 
hears excellent craps of wheat and barley without irrigation, ‘This part of the 
country is known as Gulran. Lt was formerly oceupied hy the 4, but for 
the last half century it has been completely deserted owing to the raids of the 
‘Turkomans. It is believed there are now (1892) some few hundred Afghan 
colonists in Gulran, and there are certainly small mililary posts at Zulfikar and 
Gulran itself, ‘Lhe whole of Gulran may be said to drain north-east to the 
Kusbk river or its affluent, the Dahan-Islim. ‘The valleys which carry off Lhe 
drainage are usually shallow, flat-bedded hollows. ‘The downs, thouzh covered 
with luxuriant pasturage in spring and carly summer, are arid expanses of 
parched grass in the latter half of the year. — ‘The soil is elay highly impreznat- 
ed with salts, so that the water obtained by digging in it is more or less 
brackish, especially in the red clays, where it is seldom drinkable. During the 
spring rains, the soil of these downs becomes very heavy for traffic of any sort 
and quite impassable for wheels ; but it soon dries up, and then triops of all 
arms could traverse these downs in almost any direction. There is very litle 
fuel. ‘lamarisk and dandam bushes are found in some of the larger water. 
courses and along some of the lower slopes, but as a rule Gulran is treeless, 
As regards water, cast of the Maghor Rud, most of the larger watercourses 
contain water all the year round, but westward, except at Gulran, the country 
ig practically waterless except in the wet season. 


North of the Islim valley lics the chol. It consists of rolling treeless and 
sandy downs, but with a total absence of any distinct drainago courses of any 
size. Ak Robat is the on/y spot where there is any large supply of water. 
There some twenly large wells have been sunk for the use of the flocks of the 
Panjdeh Sariks, and it seems probable that water could be found by digging 
wells in any similar natural basin; but at present in the whole of the chol frora 
the Hari Rud to the Murgha»b and Kushk rivers, owing to the absence of water, 
there are no practicable roads for troops, except small bodies of cavalry, in any 
direction except the old Gulran-Ak Robsat-Adam Ulan-Sarakhs road, ‘Ihis 
applies to 9 months of the year; but in winter, alter a snowfall or after the 
spring rains, large bodies of cavalry might perhaps cross this tract. ‘The Mari 
Rud and Murgbab valleys thus form the only two practicable avenues of 
approach for troops from the north into Badghis proper. At Pul-i-Khatun on the 
one linc and at Ak ‘Tapaon the other, practicable roads first begin to branch off, 
and the possession of these two places bars or lays open, as the case may be, all 
further advance into Dadghis. ‘Io add to their importance there is an ancient 
roule between the two placcs, which, if all the old wells were re-opened, would 
give Interal communication across the chol. At present both these places are in 
Russian hands and the advantage lies with them. Irrespective of this disused 
Jateral line, columns advancing southwards up the two valleys first arrive on a 
connected and compatatirely fairly watered front when they reach the line 
Zulfikar-Ak Robat-Chaman-i-Bed, As this line is within the Russian frontier, 
it may be snid that the great difficulties of the desert tract have been overcome, 
and that any further advance towards Herat will start on a well connected 
front. The best roads probably are Pul-i-Khatun to Gulran, by Zulfiker and 
Kares Elias, and up tho valley of the Kushk to Kara ‘lapaand the Batun pass. 
As regards the former, the Russians have made a good cart road from 
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kar, the distance being 75 miles. (Dulikar as the frontier 
peniagich ogy Sl on the Tajand or Hari Rud is of some local import- 
Lee It is simply a cleft in the cliffs which bound the valley of the 
Tojand on its right bank and is of military importance because it is one of 
the few points of passnge by which the high eho can be gained from the banks 
of the river. There are two lines of clilf, one behind the other, with some low 
broken ground between them, and there are two deliles, one (hrough exch line 
of clill’s, and by them a portion of the drainage of the. downs escapes to the 
river. From ZulGkar to Gulran by Karez Elias it is +7 miles, and {rom 
Gulran to Herat by the Sang Kotal it is 65} miles. Thus the total distance 
from Sarakhs lo Derat by this route is 190} miles or 12 marches (vide 
Route XIII, Herat series, A. 3. C. Routes). As regards the route from Panjdeh 
{o Merat above mentioned, the total distance is 134, miles or 1] marches (vide 
Routes XIX and XIXA of [erat series, A, B. C. Routes). So that failing 
opposition it is obvious the Russians could be before Lerat within a fort- 
night of the declaration of war on whichever line they advanced, assuming 
previous concentration at Panjdeh and Sarakhs, 


East of Gulran comes the Kushk district, the land of the Jamshedis one 
of the Chabar Aimak tribes. ‘The following account of the Jamshedis may 
therefore be usefully introduced here. It must, however, be underst ood that 
this account applies to the Jamshedis as they were at the time of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission (1885-86) ; since then a number of Afghans from Zamin- 
dawar have been settled in the district, especially at Kara ‘tapa, while the 
Jamshedis thomselves have, it is believed, been mostly deported to districts 
in the Herat valley. 


THe JAMSEDIs. 


The Jamshedi country till quite recently waa the central portion of 
Badghis ; that is to say, the country aboul Kushk, but since 1869 the greater 
part of the tribe has been deported to the valley of the Mari Rud and forcibly 
settled in the Obeb, Karokh and ShahGlan districts. ‘Their Badghis settlements 
covered about 1,000 square miles of country between the Koh-i-Baba and the 
Russian boundary. The elevation of this tract varies from about 6,000° to 
2,500’, Kushk itself being about 3,600’ abovo the sea. ‘he greater part of the 
country consists of rolling downs and long ridges, separated by hollows, all thickly 
covered with grass. The height of these ridges above the hollows is often 
400’ or 500’, and their slopes are steepthough smooth. The country is entire- 
ly destitute of trees or bushes except a little tamarisk along the watercourses. 
It isa well-watered tract, and the soil is light and rich and everywhere culti- 
voble. Formerly cultivation was extensive, and the country thickly populated. 
‘The wealth of the Jamshedis, however, lay chiefly in their flocks, and in 1685 
they were calculated io possess about 56,000 sheep. Kast of Kushk the country 
becomes more hilly, and rocks begin to make their appearance, while pistachio 
trees become [requent. 

Kushk consists of a number of villages or kishlaks in the valley of the Ak 
Robat or Kushk stream. The principal settlement contains a fort which is Kushk 
proper and was the residence of the Jamshedi chief. It is said to be unhealthy. 
‘The roads through the Jamshedi country are important. The old main road 
from Herat to Merv leads through the Kush Robat pass to Kara Tapa, as 
also one of the present roads to Panjdel and Merv through Kuebk. Again, there 
is the road to Alghan ‘Yurkistan, and the old road from Mashhad to Balkh nia 
Gulran and Kushk, eo that the Jamshedi district is strategically somewhat 
important. 


‘The strength of the Jamshedis may be taken in round numbers at about 
15,000 souls, but it is believed that not more than a quarter of these are now 
left in the Jamshedi country. They ore generally a tough active race (hough 
not big. ‘They are badly armed and poorly mounted, though they are essentially 
horseman, Aso rule, they are a peaceable, weli-disposed peasontry, but are 
not deficient in courage. ‘Ihes live in khargahe or kibifkas and are semi- 


nomadic, that is to say in spring they move off to the hills with their Bocka 
and return for the harvest in July. 


li 


Upto 1886 the Jamshedi chiefs collected 
their own benefit ; but since then the: 
been taken hy the Afghans. 
mounted levy of about 400 men. 


Besides the Jamshedis of Kushk, th 
ahout 6,000 souls. ‘hese live in regul 
own Khan. 


revenue from the tribe for 
re hae been no chief, and the revenue has 
The Jamshedia oro expected also to find 3 


here are those of Karokh, bumberiog 
lar mud built villages and have their 


East again of Kushk is Kala Nao, the country of the Suni Lazaras. 


Toe Sunt Hazanas or Kaza Nao. 


This tribe is located in Badghis between the Jamshedis on tho wesl. and 
the Virozkohi district of Kadis on the east. are known as the Suni 
Hazaras, as those of the Wazarajat are all Shias. : area of the Suni Hazara 
country is approximately 2,300 square miles. 

Its length from south to north is about 50 miles, and it is ahout the same 
in width on the Russian boundary, where it is broadest. {ts elevation varies 
from 7,000’ to 2,000’ at Babulai, Kala Nao being ahout 3,000’. 

It is more hilly than the Jamshedi country, and between the hills and pla- 
teaux are great ravines, whose beds are sometimes far below the general level. 
Their upper parts are rocky, and narrow, but lower down they widen 
ont and become broad shallow valleys, all meeting to form the Kasban Itud. 
The low bills, of which seven-eighths of the country is composed, rise from 
100’ to 400° above the general level ; their slopes are generally steep and smooth, 
bare of vegetation except grass. There is a gootl deal of cullivation both an 
the hill sides and in the valleys. Kala Nao is situated in a valley about half a 
mile wide. it isa large rudely built fort, with a small bazar outside ond 
numerous khargaks scattered around. It could, however, offer no resislance to 
civilized troops. The only other existing fort is Kala Maghor. Naratu isa 
place of great natural strength, being an ancient fortress crowning a flat-topped 
Dill, with a scarp all round like the Mahratta forts of the Deccan. The pistachio 
tree is very common in the Kala Nao Hazara country, and a good trade is done 
in the nut. The number of sheep and goats in the country is enormous cor- 
pared with the population, the total being put at 150,000. Supplies, especi- 
ally meat, are fairly plentiful, and jo spring and early summer there is plenty 
of forage. ‘Ihe country is nol a difficult one to travel over, though the fre- 
quent ups and downs are trying for laden animals. All the routes from 
Herat to Afghan Turkistan lie through it. The best route from Kala Nao to 
Bala Murghab is that ed Mabulai and Manghan. This route has beea used 
by artillery. The next best route is by Kala Maghor to Dara Bam (vide Routes 
XX, XXU, and XXIII, Herat series, A. B. C. Routes). 


f ‘azaras are a colony from the [Tazarajat planted by Nadir 

‘ide ee may be taken at about 4,000 lamilies. ln dress, 

ners and language they resemble the Jamshedis, but are somewhat. bigger, 

pada ith their Tatar caste of countenance look more like Turkomans, They are 

and wit differently armed and badly mounted; they are supposed to furnish a 

ae ted levy of 600 men, but as soldiers they are quite incificient. Their 
country is now divectly administered by an Afghan official. 


T 


Munya. 


y istrict lies that of Murghab, which extends along 
bee i) ie een ri from Darband-i-Kil Rekhta to the Russion 
Patine Maruchak. “In 1884, this tract had a mixed population of about 
San fr vil of Jamshedis, Kala Nao Iazaras and Firozkohis, but chiclly 
snot ae De t most of these Chahar Aimak tribesmen have sinco either Jeft 
Jamehedis ‘n accord or been cleared out by the Afghans. AL present probably 
teri tation is very considerably reduced, and consists chiefly of O! ie ot: 
ue ahd ‘erati Afghans settled in the ee a ar ee 
ti iT vii 2 post (200 thasadars), aris, 
pooner 1 eS Saenet ae though miserable Places, have 
es clare importance ; the former lies astride the main road from Herat to 
50) 
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i jle the Jatter watches the road from Panjdeh. Dala Mur. 
ab is yy va mud fort, with round towers or bastions atthe angles, stand. 
ing on a mound. It is itself commanded by the low hills to the cast, other. 
wise it would be a place of somo strength as the river encircles it on three 
sides and is about 60 yards wide, deep and strong. Tho troops are quartered 
outside the fort ina number of domed huts irvegalacly disposed. ‘The usual 
garrison is a battalion of infantry, a battery of artillery and somecavalry, No 
bridges exist, though there are tracca of several old ones, and fords are now tho 
only means of communication. During the flood sexson, March, April, May, 
transit is altogether stopped. The valley of the Murghab is here about 2 miles 
wide, Hat and tolerably well cultivated, confined by low hills on either side, 
There aro absolutely no trees, and it would be very dificult to get wood for 
bridging ; even firewood is wanting. Grass is abundant in spring and summer, 
but the amount of supplies locally procurable is inconsiderable. From Bala 
Murghab to Maimana vid Kala Wali it is 91 miles, but the road from Karawal 
Khana, 11 miles down the Murghab valley, where the Kala Wali stream joins 
the Murghab, is perhapsa better one tofollow. The triangle Bala Murghab- 
Kala Wali-Maruchak is a very important one, as whoever holds it absolutely 
bars communication between Herat and Turkistan, or covers it, as the case may 
be. Moreover, any force hostile to the Russians in that position would immediate- 
ly threaten their Merv-Panjdch-Berat line of communications. Maruchak is one 
march below Karawal Khana, or altogether 25 miles below Bala Murghab. 
Maruchak has been a small walled town, dominated by a high citadel and sur- 
rounded by n wet ditch. ‘Tho present fort occupies the sile of the ancient 
citadel. Tbe defects of tho position are that it is commanded by the hills of 
the chol 2,600 yards distant; that the outer enceinte is too extensive, requir- 
ing at least 3,000 men to defend it; and finally, that it only closes the right 
bank of the Murghab. Nevertheless it is a position of some value, espo- 
cially for purposes of observation. 


Kala Wali not ouly closes the routes from Bala Murghab and Karawal 
Khana to Maimana, but also the tracks leading from the chol into the Kaisar 
valley, as shown in the sketch map below. This subject is fully discussed 
in Vol. I1I of the A. B. ©. Records, pages 279—286, to which reference 
for details is invited. 


Unch #3 2% Miles PDaclatabed 
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__ The whole hilly tract between the Kush 
briefly be described.” ‘This tract has two main ax 
north fron the Baba Tange to Maughan, 
west to Kushk, and then 3 


and Murghab rivers may now 
es or watersheds, the one running 
FR , san ihe ile from near Naratu north- 
eee BUNA ne neing north towards Vanjdeh ; these two watersheds 
being sorerated ye illey of the Kashan Rud, As far north as the line 
ala Murghab. man-i-Bed the whole constitutes a very hilly tract. 
Infantry, cavalry and camels ean work across most. of it without great dificulty 
but olf the few main roads it would be barely practicable for wheeled (ransport 
or guns. The eastern of these two bill systems is almost. mountainous in 
character. I owards the Dara-i-Bam on the enst the fall is very d 
precipitous, while westwards, towards Kala Nao and Babulai, the hi 
distinctly steep and the descents to the main vall 
the Dara-i-Bam joins th 
Darbanc 
Jaokhe 


ys considerable, From where 
* Murghab to the narrow rock-bound gorge of the 
aokhor, the Murghab flows in a narrow defile. The Band-i- 
isa lateral ridge running from the Murghab to the Kashan Kud 
y be desevibed as the northern watershed of the Kala Nao \. 
ery narrow ridge and presents ta the north a line of precipitous cliffs, 
with a grassy glaciy deeply furrowed by ravines draining to the Manghan 
stream. North of this again a streteh of Jow undulating hills, diversified by a 
number of conical knolls or peaks, none of which however {o any great 
height, is seen extending to the Murghab below Maruchak, ‘hese hills abut 
on the Murghab and Kashan in sleep crumbling clay bluffs. 


The western syslem of bills as far west as Khwaja Kalandar has an 
elevation of 7,009 [vet to 5,000 fect; it then subsides into a tract of irregular 
broken elay hills, dhe ma i rth, separating the drainage of 
the Kashun Rud from that of the Kushk river. ‘The principal drainage 
channels, such as the Kolari, ave broad, flat, easy valleys, but quite waterlesa 
during the dry season, About Chingarub a high irregular lateral ridge, about 
3,000 leet high, is (hrown ont east and west, which abuts on the Kashan Rud at 
‘forsheikh and with the Band-i-Jaokhor above mentioned forms the northern 
limit of the Kala Nao basin, The country north of the Band-i-Chiogaruh is 
very similar to that north of the Band-i-Jaokhor right away to Panjdeh, but the 
features are on a larger scale, and except at one or two places the country is 
destitute of water except just after the spring rains, At that season, that is, 
when rain water pools are to be depended on, these hills can be traversed in 
most directions by troops excepling of course wheeled artillery. About the 
latitude of Kala Maur the hills sink into hard wadulating plateag, which is 
crossed by the road from Kala Maur to Maruchak. ‘Theve is a steep ascent on 
to this plateau from the Kushk but otherwise this road is passable by guns; 
but there is no water on it for 26 miles until the Kashan is reached and even 
there, from July to December, it cannot he depended on, _North of this road 
the downs rise again considerably to the flat table-topped eminence, called ‘Takhe, 
above Panjdeh, which forms a promincnt lundmark from all sides. 


The Kushk valley consists like the Murghab valley, of a series of small 
plains separated by defiles wh the hills close in on the river. At K 
Tapa, the bighest point on the river within the R ussian ontier, the rive: 
December is 2’ to 9’ deep and about 12 yards wide. North of Chaman-i-Bed 


the Kushk, escept in spring, rans underground for several miles. 


The hilly tract just described is crossed by several roads; the most import- 
rut appear to be :— 


(1) That from Naratu te Kala Nao, and thence to the Dara-i-Bam 
either by Kishlak Khwaja or by Maghor. 


i a i eh: a Murghah, 

2) m Kushk by Kala Nao, Babulai and Manghan to Bata « 

ui er This is the wala Hevat-Turkistan read. [tis easy and requires 
bat little improvement for guns, but is without water in the dry 
season for the greater part of the way. 


(3) From Babulsi lo Panjdeh by the Rud-i-Kashan. 
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y Cushk dow Cushk Rud, a good easy road for guns 
8 ware ards toe abova Nanak, where the river lows 
through a comparatively barrow gorge, and where, if the river iy 
too high (o use the bed, the road is foreed to cross a rocky promon- 
tory. ‘This is the best read to Panjdeh. 


5) From Uanz-i-Khan to Robat-i- ashan. This is an easy road for 

e) SS hing but wheels, and there is a small supply of water at Chah- 

i-Nakash. From lobat-i-Kashan good gun roads lead ina single 
march to Maruchak or the Murghab valley. 


(6) The road from Kala Maur to Maruchak above referred to. 


‘orth of the hill region above described and below Marachak | on the 
Pe ears the district of Panjdeh, which it will be useful to describe here, 
although it is no part of Badghis. 


Pangpen. 

Consists of Une valley of the Murghab from Maruchak down to abont 
Hazrat Imam, also of so much of the allluent valleys of the Kushk and 
Kashan as lie north of the frontier line. ‘Lhe district is inhabiled by Sarik 
Turkomans, who reside in and cultivate the valleys, but graze their flocks in the 
chol. ‘There are no villages, as the Suiks dwell in Aébi¢kas and their camps are 
constantly shifted. New Panjdeh and ' Old Panjdeh’ are merely (he sites of 
towns coeral with Merv. ‘Che valley of the Murghab is hounded by the stcep 
but low hills of the chola on either side, ‘Ihe river is deep, swift and generally 
impassable. Its fords are few and dimicult. It is a marshy sort of river, with 
large reed beds. ‘The land available for cultivation was in 1895 insufficient for 
the wants of the Sarike who inhabit the district, but they possess large flocks 
amounting to 300,000 head of sheep besides camels; and on theso and the 
carpet industry they make their living. 


The whole Sarik population is practically concentrated at Panjdeh and 
at Yolatan. ‘There are said to be about 7,000 families in the former place 
and 4,000 in the latter. Panjdeh really begins about 4 miles north of Maruchak, 
here the defile expands into a valley about 25 miles long and from 1 to 4 miles 
wide. North of the junction of the Kushk and the Murghab it closes in 
i The Panjdeh valley is well irrigated by canals, the principal one of 
led across the Kushk river by the old brick aqueduct known as the 
Pul-i-Khisli or fash Kupruk, which played so notable a partin the fight at 
Panjdeh. From here the canal is continued along the left or west bank of the 
Murghab as far as Yolatan, but it was out of repair and disused in 1686, and 
may still be so. The Russians have established their civil station at ‘Takht-i- 
Bazar, but the troops are cantoned a march helow Ak Tapa. The Murghab 
near Panjdeh is a rapid river about 80 yards broad. In late semmer and 
autumn it may be forded, the best fords being at Iazargi Bazar and ata point 
about 50 yards south of the south-cast corner of New Panjdch, while just 
below Ak Tapa is a deep and difficult ford, the last before Yolatan is 
reached, , 


The elevation of the Sarik country varies from about 4,000’ to less than 
1,000°, The average elevation of Panjeh may be taken at 1,100’, the Karabel 
plateau at 4,000° and the western chol at 2,500", 


The climate of Panjdeh is not good. The winter is raw, cold and disa- 
greeable, though snow does not lie long; the summer is long, hot and unhealthy, 
aud there is then a good deal of fever. Tae wheat harvest is early in June. 

The Sariks are rather a fine race, tall, strong and bony. ‘They are said to 
be better fighting men and braver than other'lurkomans. ‘They are industrious 
and hard-working and live peaceably among themselves. They are all Suni 
Atnlincamadant, but by no means bigoted or strict in the practice of their 

ath. 

As regards Lransport, the camels of the Sariks are 
«ross between the one-humped Bactrian and th 
possess about 16,000, and that from 2, 


a very fine breed, a 
e Afghan. ‘Chey are said to 
»000 to 5,900 would be available for bire. 
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Tue Cnot, 


PI Sarah « short description will not be out of place here, The 
y is a Arabic a sandy desert, but the chad is not a sand desert 
in the usual sense of the term. It is rathera sandy undolating broken plain 
of which the soil nearly every where Possesses a certain consistene actual loose 
sand being ouly found in a few places, especially near the Oxus nd near Panj- 
deh. The whole of the chot is covered with grass in spring. ne Jighter the 
soil the Jess the grass, but the more sand the more bushes of tamarisk and 
soxaul. Thus there is always abundant Cucl and camel grazing in the ehol. 
There is a higher chol and lower chol, the former being vepresented by the 
Karabel plateau and its continuation west of the Murghab, From (the north 
and west edges of the Karabel plateau descend a mass of ravines containing 
little streams of salt water called shors, and this is all the gurface water the chol 
produces, so that practically the chod is impassable for troops. 


The military situation as regards Badghis may now be summed up. The 
nature of the chol restricts the advance of the Russians to two lines only, that 
from Sarakhs towards Zulfikar by the valley of the Tajand, aad that from Merv 
to Panjdeh by the valley of the Murghab. As the Russians now hold these two 
lines throughout their length, Badghis is open to invasion at any moment, and 
praclically no resistance can be offered under present conditions. ‘The country 
about Gulran is fairly easy, while eastwards, towards Kushk and Kala Nao, it 
becomes more hilly and difficult ; it would therefore seem probable that the 
main line of advance would he from Sarakhs by the ‘Lajaud valley ; but this 
again is dependent on railway considerations, and the Russians may find the 
Murghab line the better one for railway extension. 


The nature of the country and climate causes the spring or early summer 
to he the most favourablo scasou for a Russian advance. During the rains at 
the end of winter the ground is too heavy for large movements. In tho mid- 
dle of summer the heat is considerable and animals suffer greatly from flies 
while in the autuma not only would forage be scarce, but water would be 
hardly obtainable. 

There is one other important military feature in this region. Tt is the 
strategical value of the trilateral Maruchak-Kala Wali-Bala ‘Murghab, Who- 
ever holds that in commensurate force is master of the situation ; for a force in 
that position not only commands the communications between Herat and 
Turkistan, but forbids or covers, as the case may be, any advance from Panjdeh 


towards Herat. 
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CHAPTER III. 


: i$ LEADING FROM THE HERAT VALLEY TO BADGHIS AND THE 
THE PASSES LEADING FROM THE eee eA. 


The Herat valley is hounded on the north, alan average distance wy 25 or 
90 miles from the Hari Rud, by a range ef bill which is in fact. a pro Ongt- 
tion of the main or middle range of the Koh-i-Baba. These hills are them- 
selves spoken of as the Koh-i- aba, though its western portion is known as the 
Siah Bubak. : 

'The rango is generally speaking a low and easy one. North-east of Terat 
the hills are of some height, the perks rising [eur or five thousand feet above 
the valley while the roads across this portion of the range are rough and some- 
what dillicult; but from a point almost due vorth of Merat, the Mills drop con- 
siderably, and the passes across them, instead of being over 7 0:0) nhove the sea, 
are from four to five thousand feet; that is to say, less than 2,000) above the plain, 
while the portion known as the Siah Bubak may be deseribed as a scries of 
broken downs, the passes orer which, west of the Khumbao, are all under 3,000’, 
or less than 500’ above the valley of the Usri Kud. West of the Khumbao the 
range is split into two by the Chilzazi stream, and the two spurs thus formed 
end abruptly in the Hari Rud after that river has taken its great bend to the 
north. There is no route of any sortdown the valley of the Hari Rud which in 
this part of its course is an impassable defile, and consequently all communica. 
tion between the Herat valley and Badghis is restricted to the passes across the 
Binh Bubak. ‘Nhe hills on the Persian side of the Wari Rud are decidedly more 
difficult than those on the Afeban side, and therefore the easiest as well as the 
most direct route from Sarakhs to the Jferat valley is to be found across the 
Siah Bubak, ‘The passes over these hills naturally divide themselves into 
several groups. The most weslerly of these groups is that connecting the 
Kuhsan portion of the Ghorian district with Sarakhs through Zulfikar, This 
group consists of :— 


(1) The Nibalsbeni. (3) The Karango, 
{2} ,, Sang Nawisht, (4) ,, Chashma Surkak. 


Of these, the first three lead throuch Karez Elias, while the last goes through 
Kizil Bulak, (3) and (4) are practicable for laden camels in their present con- 
dition, while (1), (3) and (4) could all bo made fit for wheeled artillery." (2) 
is of no military value, All four are practicable throughout the year, though 
liable to snow storms. The same gencral description applies to all these passes. 
‘The soil is clay mixed with sandstone and in wet weather or after snow the 
ground is very sticky and heavy. The general character of the ground en- 
countered in crossing by any of those passes from south to north is firat an 
outer and almost detached ridge, like the Sawaliks, then an ascent through a 
series of parallel clay or sandstone ridges, lly ending in a steep ascent up a 
ravine or broken searp to an open upland plain which is succeeded by a gentle 
descent ending in an abrupt drop of two or three hundred feet to the Chilgazi 
Rud. Crossing this, a gentle ascent up a shallow open ravine leads to the crest 
of the second or northern ridge, which is a narrow serrated line of jagged sand- 
stone crags; then comes a sharp descent of a few hundred yards, followed by 
an easy fall to the foot of the perpendicular scarps of the ckol on the northern 
side of the Karez Lias, 3 

The next group of passes is that connecting Kuhsan oud Ghorian with 
Gulran. This group includes :— 


(1) ‘The Khumban. (1) The Ao Mazar. 
2) Kobat-i-Surkh. (5) 4, Ao Safed or Padagi. 
{3) ,, Asia Badak. (6) ,, Chashma Sabz. 


All these passes except (6) cross the hills about 3,500’ above the sea; that is 
to say, the hills hereabouts are nothing more than low downs rising 600’ or 
60 above the plain; al the Chashma Sabz pass, however, the rise increases to 
1,700’. None of the passes are closed in the winter, though suow lics for a month 
or two, ard snow storms may block a road fora few days. In erossing the Ao 


* In feet the Kibalsbeni is oo now in dry weather; eidr, A. D. C., Beeotds Vol, ILL, page 482, 


NY 
Safed on the 4th April, the head 


5 d-quarters of the Boundar: issi 

in ie tertible snow storm, which caused the death of 2b E conmiton came 

zy and 262 Vol.I, “A. B.C. Records.") ‘The snil ie, acne ceitle 
soil is, ge 


with outcrops of sandstone, consequently alter snow 
heavy. None of these passes lend themselves to def ic 
in old days raided over them at will id (2) are le 
which might be easily made practical 
for troops moving between Kuhs: 


ages 
ly speaking, clay, 
‘| ds are very 
K and the ‘lurkomans 
(1) and (2) are both good camel roads, 
‘be for guns. They would be most useful 


(6) are pnases echoerline ies Fhe ioe ; (3) isa mere foot path. (4) and 


5 both are easy care 

sist, guns in dry weather could use them in their present jee (orca 
practicable for camels and the most direct route to Gulran is 80 much tials 
and more diffcult than the alternative routes that il is of eumpar: tively li ile 
Eopditincd. paratively litle 


The third group consists of the 


aiid dnchudes Ue hertreate a passes leading into Badghis from Herat 


njdeh; the passes in question are :— 
(1) The Darakht-i-Tut, 3) The Af; 
(2) Sang Kotal. a sid 


(5) The Kush Robat—Sung-i-Robat and Ardewan. 


Of these (1) is uscless from a military point of view. (2) would be used for 
Movement on Gulran from Herat, and it can be ee le fit for = (3) 
is an alternative road to (2), but it is only a pack road. (4) and (5) are the 
hest routes to Kara Tapa and Panjdeh, the former route being a little longer, 
but practicable for artillery even in its present condition. These roads, may 
be regarded as the most important lines of communication between Herat and 
Turkislan. In this group the passes vary from 4,600‘ to 5,100’ so that the hills 
may be said to Le about 1,500’ above the plain. 


The most easterly group of passes is that leading from Herat to Bala 
Murghab, through Kushk and Kala Nao. It consists of :— 


(1) The Baba, (4) The Banush Dara. 
(2) ,, Golab. (5) » Sbutar Mnrda. 
(3) ,, Dalanta, (8) Zarmust. 


(1) The Rab-i-Kaluti. 


‘These passes are a)) over 7,000’ and are closed by snow for two or three 
months in the year. (7) is only a foot path, while (2) (3) (4) and (5) are really 
only fit for mule and horse traffic. (1) is considered the shortest road to 
Afghan Turkistan, but is by no means so good as the Batun and Ardewan 
passes, and in fact is difficult even for camels. (G) is considered the main 
route to Kala Nao, and guns can be got over by means of drag ropes. Itis in 
fact the only route of real military importance in the group, 


The general conclusion to be drawn from a study of the passes across the 
Eoh-i-Baba from Herat, is that the range is no real obstacle to an enemy 
from the north, and that it docs not lend itself to defence, as apart from the 
tactical unsuitability of the passes for defence, there is the strategical ob- 
jection that any pass is liable to be turned by others in its neighbourhood. 
‘Moreover, even if the range formed in itself an admirable barrier, it is still ex- 
posed (o the disadvantage that it can casily be turned altozether by aa ad- 
yanee in foree fiom the Mashhad direction, in which case al) efforts directed 
to the defences of the passes would have been’ thrown away, On the whole 
the conviction must force itself on the mind that fora numerically inferior 
force, the defence of the Lierat valley is a task" presenting the most serious 
difficulties. 

Yor convenience of reference, a short abstract of the informalion obtained 
by the Afghan Boundary Commission regarding tbe passes is given below. 


The Nihalsheni pass.—This is the most westerly of the passes leading 
from Kuhsan to Badghis and Sarakhs, and is the best and most dixect road 
from Kaman-i-Bihisht (o Karez Elias. It enters the hills about 6 miles 
north of the former place and aboul 1} miics cast of the Hari Rud. The dise 
tance from this point to Karez Elias is about 23} miles; thence to the Hari 
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road. The British Commission marched 


ses i d 
Bnd, it is about 8 miles by & G00 he Afghans had then made a good rond 


by this pass in November 1985. 
practicable for guns throughout. 

“stated, the Siah Bubak at its western end is broken up into 
two pal sieh course of the Chilgazi, so that the road first crosses 
the Takht-icKhurd Kotal (2,600’), then drops 1,000" to the Chilgazi Rud, as- 
cends to the Nihalsheni Kotal (2,796'), and finally deseends to Karez Elias 
(1,575). The Chilgazi Itud is usually dry, but water is obtaivablo on this 
route at about the 16th mile. 


AL Karez Elias thero is a fair camping ground. Thence to Zulfikar, it 
is 12} miles by a good casy road practicable for all arms. From Zulfikar 
there arc two roads to Sarakhs, one by the left. bank of the Hari Rud through 
Persian territory (76 miles), the other a carl road along the right bank, recent- 
ly constructed by the Russians (75 miles). Thus from Kuhsan to Sarakhs by 
this route, the total dislance may be taken as about 150 miles. 


Referencen 

(1) Captain Penoceke's report an tho Nihalshensi pass, pago 431, Vol. II, Records of Intelligence 
Party, Afghan Boundary Commission, 

(2) Routes IX ond XIU, Afghan Doundary Commission Routes, Herat series, 


Sang Nawisht and Karango passes,—These two passes, which are branches 
of one and the same pass, lead from Kuhsan through Kaman-i-Bihisht to 
Karez Elias and thence to Zulfkar; the western branch is known as tlic 
Sang-i-Nawisht; the eastern as the Karango. The former is almost useless for 
military purposes, while the latter could be rendered practicable for field 
guns, and is even now passable with ense by laden camels except at one 
place. Like the Nihalsheni both these routes cross two distinct ranges as 
well as the deep ravine of the Chilgazi. The Karango Kotal is :,925’ above 
the sea, so somewhat higher than the Nihalsheni pass, 


Refirenees 
(1) Captain Pencocke's report at page 495, Vol. III, Records of tho Talelligence Party, Afizhun Doundary 
Commission. 


(2) Route No. 


The Chashma Surkak pass.—This pass lying between the Karango and 
Kbumbao passes, leads from Kuhsan to Kizil Bulak in Badghis. It is, except 
at one point, an excellent camel road; and though the direct road is in its pre- 
sent state impracticable for guns, still by a slight detour ficld guns could easily 
be taken across the hills from the head of the Chilgazi Rud to Chah Yalki. 
Like the passes to the westward, the Chashma Surkak crosses two ridges and 
the intervening valley of the Chilgazi, but as it crosses the latter near its head, 
there is not the sume abrupt drop which characterizes the western pnsscs. 
The first kofal is 2,760’ above sea, while the Chilgazi Rud is crossed at 2,130’. 
‘The rud is here open and its surface comparatively smooth ; down its course 
a good track, practicable for Geld guns, runs to the Nihalsheni road. The as- 
cent from the Chilgazi to the second Aolal is about 600’. ‘Ihe ascent and 
descent of Lhe second or northern ridge is the ouly real diiicully on this road, 
and 3 or 4 days’ work by a company of sappers would render it fit for guns. 


X. Afghan Boundary Commission Routes, Ierat series, 


. References. 
(2) Captain Peacocke’s report at page 438, Vol. 11, Afghan Noundory Commission Records. 
(2) Ronte No, XI, Afghan Houndary Commission Routes, Torat eerics. 


The Khumbeo pass.—This is one of the most important and easiest passes 
over the range separating the Ghorian district from Badghis. ‘ie old main 
road from S:rakhs to Kuhsan ofé Gulran appears to have led uverit. At pre- 
sent the route is an excellent camel road, and could, without difficulty, be made 
a gun road, as the soil is easy to work. ‘The route crosses the bills east of the 
bifurcation caused by the Chilgazi, and consequently there is only one kotal 
to cross, and this is estimated at 3,470" above the sea. The length of the pass, 
that is, the portion where troops would be restricted to the yoad, is about 12 
miles, ‘The pass does not lend itself to defence except at the kofal. The soil 
throughout is soft clay intermixed with sandstone rocks. It would be heavy 
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in wot weather or after th i 
taketh ‘er the melting of snow. From Kuhsan to Chah Yalki 


References, 


(1) Report by Captain Mnitlond at page a2. Y, 
report by Captain Peacvoka singe vi8 MHL Afghan Donadery Comminion Deoonls, and 


(2) Route No, XIT, Afghan Donndory Commission Ronles, Herat serics, 


The Rohati-Surkh pase.—Thin pass also leads from Kuhson to Gulran 
in Badghis. It lies about 3. miles south-east of the Khumbao Kotal. It is 
higher than the latter, and the gradients on the south slope are somewhat 
steeper. Nevertheless it is short and easy, and may be pronounced practicable 
for even siege guns in dry weather, as far as any unmade road can be consi- 
dered so. In old days it is said to have been the caravan roule between Persia 
and Panjdeh and thence to Merv, It is even now an oxcellent camel road, 

and a few hours’ work would make it a good gin road in dry weather; but 
the soil ix light and would be heavy after rain or snow. Thie otal is 3,900" 
above the sea, and the distance from Galachalt to Gulran is less than 29 miles, 


References. 


ig¢ 443 and report bs Cuptain Peacocke al page 431 of Vol. uL 
Records. 


(1p Report by Captain Maitland at 
Afghan Doundary 


(2) Noute No. XMA, Afghan Bound 


Commission Routes, Herat series, 


The Asia Badak pase.—Vhis is little better than 2 footpath, but is said to 
bo practicable for horses. It lies about 33 miles east of the Hobat-i-Surkb pass, 
and is of little use except as a path flanking tho latler on ite right, 


Reference, 
Page 455, Vol. MI, Afghan Boundary Cowmission Recorts, 


The Ao Mazar pase.—A path leading to Gulran from Ao Mazar and 
erossing the Siah Bubak a few miles north of the Ao Safed route. It is an 
extremely casy route practicable even for artillery. The ascent is for 3 miles 
over grasay downs, while the descent on tho north side is even easier than tbat 
from the Ao Safed. The distance from Ao Mazar to Gulran is about 15 
miles, Tho drawback to this route is the want of water. At Ao Mazar from 
July to December none can be counted on. 


References. 
(1) Page 450, VoL TIT, Afghan Doundurs Commissiun Records. 

* @) Route No, XVI, Afghan Boundary Commission Routes, Herat series. 

The Ao Safed or Padagi pess.—This pass leads from the Ghorian district 
to Gulran, and is one of the easiest of the passes through these hills. It is 
only 7 miles long, and for half that distance can scarcely be called a pass as it 
crosses opeu upland slopes. Iu its present condition it is passable for light 
carts in dry weather, and a few hours’ work would make it fit for guns. The 
soil is a soft red clay which peramice ery heavy one rain. anete is me Sale 

° pass in dr weather, and except in the wiuter scason ere 18 practic 
te me bet soon Claabin Saba and Gulran (23 miles). Chashma Sabz (3,150 
is 31 miles from the Hari Rud at Rozanak. ‘The road to it is open and easy, 
and so [ar there is plenty of water. There aro two kotals to be crossed, the 
first 3,550’ above the sea, the second 3,850’ so that the total rise is only 700’. 
The pass is not one tbat lends itsel{ to defence. 


References. 
(11 Coptain Pencneko’s report, page $37, Vol. LIT, Afghan Boundary Commission Records. 
(2) Route No. XLV, Afghan Nuuntary Commission Routes, Herat series. 
ing from the Ghorian 
The Chashma Sabz pass.—One of the passes leading a ! 
distict 10 Gulran; it offers the most direct rule or Aer so eulan. 
‘spring i 2b miles fr lari Rud, a 
‘Phe Chashmn Sabz spring is about 24 miles. from the Ht Mm, Das Te 
i Iran it is about z6 miles. ‘Ihe crest is reache + " 
arden ‘he60" or about 1,700’ above Chashma Sabz. The souks ies for 
the most part over soft soil and after wet would be very heavy. Tie ron cara 
blocked by enow, though it lies on the ground for nearly two monthe. 
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the whole a very fair came] road, bul. is not to be compared with the Ao Safed, 
and it would be a work vf some trouble to make it Gt for guns. 


Reference. 
Caplain Moithand’s report at page 459 of Vol. 111, Afghan Doundars Comunisrion Records. 


The Darakht-i-Tut pass.—A very dificult pass and but liltle used exeept 
by the nomads. It is uscless for military purposes except for messengers, 
reconnoitring parties, &. The altitude of the kofal is 4,980’. It is situated 
7 miles west of the Sang Kotal. 


Reference. 
Captain Pracocke’s reporl at page 464, Vel. ITT, Afghan Boundary Commission Records. 


The Sang Kolal pass.—This is the most direct road from Herat to 
Gulran. ‘The pass is barely 3 miles long, and the summit is only 4,670’. It is 
an oxcellent gun road except for the first. half mile of the descent on the north 
side, where it is very steep and stony. ‘There are no water difficulties. T'rom 
Herat to Gulran by this route it is about G9 miles or 5 longish marches, while 
to Sarakhs it is 190 miles through Zullikar. 


References. 
(1) Captain Peacocke’s report, page 465, Vol, III, Afghan Doundary Commission Regords. 
(2) Ronte No, XIU. Afghan Boundary Commission Routes, Herat series. 


The Afzal pass.—This may be regarded as an alternative to the Sang 
Kotal route, and as on that roufe, the descent on the north side is very steep 
and bad, though a moderate amount of labour would make it a fair pack road. 
The crest is 4,750’ above the sea. 


References. 
(2) Captain Maithend’s report, page 467, Vol. ILL, Afghan Boundary Commission Records. 
(2) Rowle No. KVIL, Afghan Houndery Commission Routes, Herat series. 


The Batun or Botan pass.—This is one of the easiest passes leading from 
Horat to Badghis, and its position renders it one of great importance. It is quite 
fit for wheeled LraMfic, though doubtless it could be much improved in places. 
The only serious objection to this road is ils liability to become impassable in 
wet weather, but this applies to all these passes. The kofal is 4,010' or nearly, 
1,500’ above Ilerat, from which it is distant about 39 miles. From Herat to 
Kara Tapa, the nearest post on the Russian frontier, it is 79 miles or 7 marches. 


References. 
(1) Captain Moitland’s report, at peged7n, Vol. IIL, Afghan Doundary Commission Records. 
(2) Route No, XVII, Afghan Boundary Commission Routes, Herat series. 

The Sang-i-Robat and Ardewan passes.—These passes lic 5 miles east of 
the Batun, and though perhaps not quite so easy are more generally used as be- 
ing the shortest routes from Herat to Badghis. Both may be considered gun 
roads, but guns would have to be dragged by hand in several places. An 
Afghan battery crossed Ihe Ardewan Kotal in the spring of 1884, though no- 
thing had been done to improve the ronal. By the Sang-i-Robat route Kara 
Tapa is about 71 milvs from Herat, and Panjdeh about 134 miles or 11 marches. 

Kush Robat (4,150') is an excelleut camping ground, 25 miles from 
Herat; not only is there ample space, but water, fuel, and camel grazing are abun- 
dant. ‘I'wo miles beyond this the pass bifureaies ; the left branch gocs direct 
to Kara Tapa oi6 Sang-i-Rohat, while the right leads by the Ardewan Kotal to 
Kushk. = The former crosses the watershed 4 miles from Kush Robat at 
4,850’. The latter rises to 5,150’. These two passes are often collectively spoken 
of as the Kush Robat, the name of their common starting poiut. i 
tically be impossib | 
form no obstacle. 


It would prae- 
le to defend these passes, and except in wet weather tney 


Refirences. - 
(1) Captain Maitland’s reports at paze 476, Vol. TI], Afghan Toundsry Commission Recurde 
(2) Routes XIX and NIXA. Afzhnn Boundary Commission Routes, Herat series. 
The Baba poss.—This leads from Herat to Kushk, and thence through Kala 
Nao to Bala Murghab. It is the shortest road between Ierat and Afghan Tur- 
kistan, but itis by no meane the best, the Kush Robat and Batun passes being 
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far better in every respect, Thi 
bet y » The Baba pass has taro entra i 
anieineh wy gt ern one, hy the Dara i-Khwaja Jiris far thebest, posters = 
one ever used by caravans. ‘The road js dificult for camels, being ‘in peed 
. Es 


steep, rocky and rough. ‘The crest of i 
; : i ‘crest Of the pass is 7,650° above tI tT 
possi Hp ees aa nl by snow between Christmas and Pious oi 
ne g the water in the ‘Yahak ravine sometimes renders the route impossabl 
his pags is susceptible of defence in conjunction with the Golab i 


Refevences, 
©) Caplein Maitiand’s report at ayo 483, Vol. 
(2) Captsia Pe: report al page IRs, 

(3) Rowle No. XX, Afshaw Noundary Commission Roates, Herat series 


The Golah pass.—'Vhis pass leads from Flerat to j 

Jir ravine. It crosses the pain range at 7,970’ so hard page| peta 
than the Baba Kotal than which it is considered to be moro Oitlicult. On the 
other hand it is somewhat shorter, and therefore preferred hy the Kushk people. 
The descent on the north side is certaiuly better than that from the Babs 
Kota]. The pass is perfectly practicable for cavalry and even mountain guns, but 
snow aud wet would render it useless for camels till March. It is 92 miles from 
Herat to Kala Nao by this route, 


JIT, Afghae Doundary Commision Records, 
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(1) Captain Maitland’s report, page 493, Vol. TU, Records of tho Afghan Boundary Commission. 
(2) Routes SXF and XXII. Afglan Doundary Commission Boules, Herat veries, 


The Datantu pass, the Banush Dura pass, and the Shutar Murda pare.— 
All three passes are more or less dillicult. Lbey lead from the Karokh valley 
north-east of erat to the Dara Zawal and thence over the Wand-i-Babs range 
to Kushk or Kala Nao through Khwaja Kalondar. The most westerly of the 
three routes, which are however only a few miles apart, is the Dalantu, said to be 
acamel road, ‘The Banush Dara is more difficult, but is practicable for laden 
mules. ‘he Shutar MLurda is used by horsemen, but never for camels, but practi- 
cally speaking these three routes are mere sheep tracks. 


References, 


(1) Captain Mailland’s report, page $95, Vol IIT, Afghau Doundery Commission Records, 
(2) Route No, XXIV, Afghan Boundary Commission Routes, Torat caries. 


The Zarmust pass.—Leads from the upper end of the Karokh valley to 
Noraty and thence to Kala Naoand the Firozkohi country, or through Kala Nao 
to Bala Murghab. It is much travelled and is of considerable importance as it 
is considered the main route to Kala Nao and Maimana. There are two 
kotals to be crossed by this roule, namely, the Zarmoust and the Kashka; the 
first (7,7U0‘) over the main range, the second (6,910') overa spur running 
north-west, which is separated from the main range by the Tagao Robat valley 
down which is a road to Kushk. Snow lies on the passes for about 5 months, 
and the road is generally closed during January, February nnd March. ate 
Zarmyust route is very steep in places, but it is practicable for all baggage antes 
and with drag ropes guns could be got over. Heavily laden camels wou! a 
the road diflicult, From Herat to Kala Nao itis 61 miles and to Bals Mur- 


ghab 142 miles, or 12 stages. 
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(1) Captain SMnilland’e report at page 497, Vol ILE, afzban Boundary Commission Records, 


(2) Captain Pencovke’s reparl at page 504. = i 
(3) Wais Re XXIM, AGghon Boundary Commission Routes, Herat series. 
é i d of the Karokh 
.i-Kabuti pass.--This leads from the eastera end of th 
ieee Par : 4 At ae »oiut where it crosses the main range, he ia 
belles than a dillicult and dangerous footpath. Lt bas nob been explored. 


Reference. 
Vol 111, Algbsn Bouodery ‘Commission Records. 
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Captain Pescocke's report. page 50d, 


CHAPTER Iv. 
THE HERAT VALLEY AND CITY. 


The Tleral valley may be said to consist of Herat city, the adjacent district 
ao called, and the Wilayats of Ghorian on the west and Karokh on the north. 
east, though the latter is not part of the main valley. The Herat valley is by 
far the most. populous, fertile and important part of the whole provinee, and is 
strategically speaking one of the most remarkable positions in Asia, It is 
watered hy the Hari Rud which. traversing it from east to west, urns north and 
hecomes the western boundary of Afghanistan in this direction. The Hari Rud 
in this part of its course has only one considerable «Muent, the streom which 
drains Karokh and which rises in the Band-i-Baba, some 20 miles east of the 
Zarmust pass (ride Chapter III). At this point a very lofly spur enlled Dawandar 
is thrown out sonth-west towards the Hari Rud, and this forms the 
southern watershed of Karokh which lies in the fork or angle thus formed 
between the Band-i-Baba and the Dawandar spur. It will be convenient to 
describe Karokh here before proceeding to describe the main valley. 


Kanogg. 


This district is one of the Chahar MW ilayat of Herat, that is, one of its four 
outlying districts. It extends as far west down stream as the Kacha Sangi 
defile, The total length of the valley is thug about. 53 miles. The river runs 
for the most part along the south side of the valley in a deep narrow trough 
close under the Dawandar ridge as far as Naorozabad; where on the 
north side it opens out, the grouud rising in a series of steps and upland 
slopes to the foot of the spurs from the Band-i-Baba, The soil is fertile, 
but only the Jower terraces ond the neighbourhood of the river are cul- 
tivated. The rud ilself is quarter to half a mile wide, with a alrong slream 
flowing down a broad gravelly bed bordered by an alluvial margin of cultiva- 
tion, and good grazing meadow land. The valley is very thinly populated, and 
the few villages that exist lie along the river. ‘Lhe hills bordering the valley 
are quite bare, and trees are only scen at the villages. Machkanduk and 
Karokh are the two centres of population. 

The former is a large village, about half a mile north of the river; here 
there are several small forts and a fair amount of cullivation. Karokh is 
larger and consists of a group of 8 ov 1¢ villages and hamlets, with a large fort, 
which is the residence of the Governor. ‘I'he villages are surfounded by 
orchards and walled fields. The fort is of the usual Afghan type and is not 
a formidable structure (altitude 3,840’). The population of the Karokh district 
was estimated in 1885 at 4,000 families, of whom half were Jamshedis, the 
remainder ‘Injiks, Hazaras, &c., and a considerable number of Afghan nomads, 
mostly Obch Ghilzais, Sheep are plentiful in Karokh and a certain limited 
number of camels are procurable (say 250); about 1,000 sharwars of wheat 
and barley might also be obtained from the district, 

16 miles above Karokh are Naorozabad and Khyaja Chahar Shamba, 
which are the hizhest villages in the valley. Beyond thom the valley is narrow 
and uncultivated. 

The chief, indeed the only importance of the Karokh district lies in the 
fact thot through it lies the road from Herat by the Zarmust Kotal to Kala 
Nao, which is considered the most direct route to Maimana. 

The distance from Herat to Kala Nao by this road is 80 miles (vide Route 
SORT, Hort ee): peciies the Zarmust, there are two or three other passes 

jeading from Karokh over the Band-i-Baba, but they i 
Chapter 111). y are all very bad (vide 
There are four roads leading from the [erat valley into Karokh, viz.:~— 
(1) By the Dahau-i-Sabewari, a difficult road for Jaden camels. 
(2) By Malimab, used by laden camels, but dificult, 


(3) By Ae Garmoks easy for baggage animals, but impractica’e for 
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¥ (4) By ae pais Gasar gap ond up the Karokh Tiver; ensy road. 
rere aro also four roads over the Dawandar range fi Obeh, viz, ;— 

(1) The Karambao road, bad ; ac 


(2) The Shorgivd, practicable for Jaden camels; 
(3) The Siah Chubak, impracticable for camels ; 
(4) ‘The Ehinjak Alamdar, a good road which leads to Marwa. 


None of these, however, are of any military im ortance, and 
5 , ore y f 20, the Z 
Kotal route is the only one worth studying. Hf Saat he srmeor¥ened Ltt tiees 
Christmas to the ond of Mave this route is usually closed by snow, and prac- 
tically it would only be used duriag summer and autumn. 


Tne Herat vaier, 


The Ierat valley has & varying width. Below Obeh it commences 
to widen out, and at Tunian is some 14 miles broad, It continues of this 
same average width to the city, west of which it is joined hy the Pabra valley 
nnd its breadth may then be estimated at about 20 miles. Abreast of Kala 
Yadgar, it is contracted to a width of 5 miles by the Kaftar Khan pro- 
montory, but again rapidly opens out to some 6 miles at Zindajan, to the 
west of which it is joined by the Ghorian plain. ‘The plain of the valley is 
perfectly level, and, though more or less coyered with villages and orchards, 
1s altogether destitute of large trees. ‘he valley north of Herat is bounded by 
the minor hills known as Gazargah, Kamar Kalagh, Koh Mulla Khoja and 
Koh-i-Shahr Andak, some dozen miles behind which rises the lofty ridge of the 
‘Band-i-Baba terminating westward in the Koh-i-Ardewan, From this point 
the main range sinks into comparatively low hills of soft outline and trends 
wuway in a curve to the north-west. The Kamar Kalagh hillsare about 16 miles 
west of the cily and are replaced by a low plateau or dasht known as the 
Daman-i-Reg which abuts on the north side of the Hari Rud in low sandy 
cliffs and gradually sinks into the rad where the latter bends northwards. 

Along each side of the valley, at the foot of the hills or bigher ground, 
lics a strip of open gravelly damax shelving down to the level cultivation that 
horders both banks of the river. The breadth of this daman varies from } 
1o 4 miles, while the width of the irrigated land varies correspondingly. At 
Tunian it is about 7 miles, around Herat from 9 to 12 miles, at Sangbast only 
8 miles, at Zindajav 6 miles and at Ghorian 7 miles. Large portions of level 
urea are occupied by riverside chamana and of the remainder of the cultivable 
ground quite two-thirds lie fallow every year. The minor range of bills north 
of the valley rise to an avcrage height of about 1,000° above it, and forms ao 
distinct obstacle to movement on that side, It is, however, piereed by numer- 
ous gaps which give access Lo the open dasht on the north. ‘The principal of 
these gaps are [he Shahr Andak, the Sang Kotal, the Kamar Kalagh and the 
Khwaja Gazar; the rest are only used by individual horsemen or woodcutters. 
The first leads to the Dasht-i-Hamdamao and thence to the Chashma Sabz pass. 
Good roads also lead from it to the Ardewan and the passes west of that as far 
asthe Sang Kotal. Through the Shabr Andak gap flows the Sinjao stream, 
which always contains water as_ high up as Kush Robat. It flows out across 
the plain between the villages of Mamizak and Shekiwan over a broad gravelly 
bed, and its water ia the dry season is intercepted by the Sangbast-Mamizak 
canal. 7 

ass, that of the Sang Kolal, which must not be confounded with 

A Pate diane the main range, is a good road it for guns, and leads in 

vi ih Ue game direction and to the same passes as the Shahr-Andak. It is 

innportant as itturny any position which might be taken up at or about 
Sanebast to cover the west end of the valley, 

“The Kamar Kalagh gap gives 2 good easy road for guns and troops and 


. Ae y i Parwana aud thence to the same group of 
js the main yond from the city to Par 1a good zond leading ‘siibar to 


into Badghis. The Khwaja Gaza f 
Cabo the Yarmust Kotal or to the Baba Kotal vid Palezkor. 
Herat is closely studded with villages, espe- 


The eutire plain surrounding These villages are as a rule Iorge and 


cially on the south, cast and west. 
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i c : ls. With them 
i i we areas with walled gardens and orchard I 
4 Being, ores of old forts and villages. ‘The wholo of the centre part 


ed { vated and well irrigated. One peculiar feature of 
of the plain is Crna an el places. the roads are tunnels under the 
the villages near i ie through as a rule and would form 


oy re high cnough to ride ¢ rule \ 
pee th Tee eas tanbproet cover to tho troops besieging ie cle. Res 
walls of the villages and orchards a cue a Ca al — Lia 

i thing to Lhe e: H a 
neighbourhood of Herat presents nothing to ; Se roe Mad cat wae 
f trees showing over them. ‘Ihe houses ar 

i eee hovels connected by a puzzling labyrinth of narrow lanes. A few of 
the villages arc, however, squere mud Sorticts. 


i i i by a low range of 
The north side of the plain, as alroady stated, is closed by y 
hills. To the south the Tain is bounded by the open gravelly daman 
which skirts the hills on that side, namely, the Doshakh, the Band-i-Madira and 
the Sangu Siah, while to the east the valley is closed in hy the lofty Koh-i- 
Dawandar and its spurs. All these hills are bare aud rocky, destitute of trees 
and verdure. 


The city lies about two miles north of the Hari Rud, which here, except 
when in flood, is a shallow gravelly stream in three channels, cach a few yards 
wide and about 2 fect deep. It was formerly crossed by the Pul-j-Malan, but 
this bridge is now broken and useless. ‘The plain is well irrigated by karezes 
and canals, here called juis, somo of which are considerable obstacles. The 
Karobar Nala, for instance, when in flood, is 30’ wide and ’ deep with steep clay 
hanks, As the city is approached, the villages become larger and more numerous, 
and finally foray an almost continuous belt of walls and gardens on the north, 
west, and gouth side of the city, but on the east side the ground is much more open 
and the villages further apart. 'Thore is a fairly clear zone all round the city 
about 709 yards wile, a point of considerable importance as regards the 
defence. 


As regards communication on the north side of the Herat valley, the 
ain road ruys along the open gravel daman skirting the cultivation. It is 
good inall weathers, and by it troops or guns could move on a broad front. 
All the others run through the cultivated tract, which is closely intersected by 
water channels and where the narrow Jancs would often restrict movement to 
single ile, besides which in wet weather they would be very difficult. ‘here 
is one road, however, which passes for the most part over the open grass 
chamans along the right bank of the river, and this in dry weather would pro- 
ably be the next best road for guns alter thal by the daman. 'Chese chamans, 
when dry, form splendid cucamping grounds and in spring give good grazing. 


The possibility of defending or covering Herat by means of a ficld army 
is, of course, o point of considerable importance ; but though there aro positions 
which lend themselves to a defeusive action, they are not such as could be held 
by an Afghan army against regular troops, and are perhaps more likely to be 
made use of hy a Russian army covering Herat, than by an Alghan or even 
British foree defending it. It is a3 well, however, to glance at the subject. 


On the southern side of the Herat valley the line between cultivation and 
barren country is very sharply defined, and tho front facing south is an almost 
-continuous line of wall, the outer edge of the orchards, vineyards and gardens 
which extend from Siahwashan on the east to Ziaratgah, G6 or 7 miles west of 
Rozabagh, so that the total front thus covered may bo taken at 10 miles. A 
(oreo marching from Sabawar by Wauz-i-Mir Daud would havo to attack this 
line across a perfectly open plain, about 4 miles wide, absolutely devoid of cover, 
while the front towards Parah is almost equally formidable to attack, though 
strategically more dangerous to defend ; for if the attack were successful in thix 
direction, troops at Rozahagh and eastward might find their line of retreat on 
Herat intercepted. Within the outer line of walls the enclosures are not go dense 
and with management freo communientions everywhere along the position 
might be arranged, for the orchards and enclosures are only about a mile deep, 
and beyond Mere ie tolerably open cultivated ground to the river at Pul-i. 
ania near which area few more villages, It may he uoted that a canal runs 
all along the outer edge of the enclosures, whioh adde greatly to the dilficulties 
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altending an altack. ‘This position mizht he utili 
against atlack from the south, as such an atlack 
paratively small force, 

On the west Sanghast scems to offer the 
fe an even abi g cher from Ghorian or Kulsan, Sangiast consials 
of wo small forte and villages, the one about 200 Is f ; river, 

, oh i i" e t 2 s from the river, th 
other ahout 700 yards orth. ‘The ground in front though cultivated, is. fat 
and open, but the irrigation channels render ity y clilficull to cross, and it 
appears quite feasible to entrench a position here which would fairly well cover 
Ucrat against an enemy advancing from the west, 

On the north side of Herat the best Doxilion for a fic 
Parwana, north of the Kamar Kalagh gap t sh the range of /hills of that 
name. ‘This position lies along a low r red by the Parwana and Deh 
Sheikh Nalas, and as an artillery position it ix first class, The flanks are strong 
and well delined. ‘The position could be held hy a division and the soil ig 
suitable for field works (wide pages 164-65, Vol. ILI, A. B. GU. Records). This 
position closes the Ardewan pags route and adjoining roads, bat it is of course 
liable to be turned by the Baba pass route ou the east. 


ized by a force covering Herat 
could be contained by a com. 


best position for covering Iernt 


Id army would be at 


Suarricay, 


This distriet was formerly one of the nine duluks which constituted the 
Tlerat. district, but is now under a separate Hakim. It lies eatirely south of 
the Lari Rud, between that river and the range bounding the valley on its 
southern side. ‘The district extends from the Dahan-i-Doab. as the mouth of 
the Yagao Ishlan is called, for about 2 miles down (he Hari Rud valley. It 
contains about 40 villages and could doubtless give @ considerable quantily of 
supplies. The population in 1885 was estimated at 6,500 families, of which 
nearly two-thirds were Heratis, (he rest being Afghans. Shahfilan may be 
considered as distinetly part of the Merat valley. 


Guontay. 


We now come to the most westerly district of erat. On the south hank 
of the Hari Rud the district commences at the Kaftar Khan ridge which 
divides it from what may properly be ealled the Herat yalley. On the north 
hank Mamizak and Shekhiwan are included in Ghorian,” ‘The north boundary 
ja the Sia Bubnk, but the district extends down the right bank of the Hari 
Rud as far as Zu\fikar. aa ; 

The principal places in the district are Ghorian, Zindajan, Shekhiwan, 
Mamizak, Barnabad, Shahdch, Rozanak and Kuhsan. ‘There are altogether 
some 19 villages, or groups of villages, containing in all about 5,000 families, 
nearly all being ‘Lajiks. ; 

The character of the erat valley changes west of the Kaftar Khan ridge; 
instead of a broad (ertile plain, the cultivated portion is limited to a breadth of 
1 or 2 miles on each bank. ‘This cultivated portion is much cut up by water- 
courses and is generally difficult for the movement of troops. North and 

th of Lhe actual bed of the valley and under the hills on either side lie 
be sloping dashte of variable width covered with grass ond camel-thorn, and 
ore these run good roads. ‘That on the right bank leads vid Kubsan to Mash- 
had, that on the lett bank cid Ghorian to Khaf. The villages, as the valley is 
a scended, become fewer and further between. ‘Chey ave mostly open and 
oe i g with Jarze walled enclosures, ‘Ihe Mari Rud, iu the dry season, is 
sirage ine most anywhere, being a succession of stony shallows a foot or 
gre FH from 80 to 80 yards wide. The banks are low and casy. In the Good 
rs soe aaah till end of June) it is impassable by troops. A few miles 
rece Tt e nak towards Kuhsan, instead of easy slopes, the valley is hemmed in 
upon k Sy areal and precipitous hills, while the actual bed of the river is 
by bre vith ‘tawatisk jungle. This part of the valley offers several good posi: 
stb =n tially about Shabash, but any position here is liable to be turne' 
tions, ee eet hy a strong detached force about Chasbma Sabz. ‘The ee is 
pad aaa brick bridge at Tirpul, about 4 miles east of Kubsan, and from 
Tirpul tho road down the left bank is excellent. 


‘i isa large narrow straggling place, about 2} miles long, 
sali ien poli or mohatlas, It contained in 1886 about 1,100 fami. 
lies in oll, mostly Parsiwans and ‘Tajiks. Iu fact, there were not more than 130 
Durani families in the place. ‘hero is a small fort at Ghorian and usually a 

rrison of 500 men. Qn the south side of the village stretches an open gra. 
velly plain, covered with sparse camel serab, 20 lo 25 miles wide, extending 
from the Doslinkh range to the Sang-i-Dukhtar and Robat-i- Turk hills on the 
west. Avross this plain, about 9 miles south of Ghorian, a low undulating 
ridzs forms the southern watershed of the Mari Rud. A good camping 
sund may be found anywhere along the south edge of Ghorian on this plain. 
Trom Ghorian govt roads lead vid Khaf and Shahr-i-Nao to Mashbad. ‘Lhero 
is also a rond to Birjand vid Chabraks. 


Zindajan is another large illage in two parts, containing 800 to 1,000 
families, half of whom are Afghans, It is 1} miles long and perbaps as much 
in width. It lics between tho river and the open dash! above mentioned, ‘The 
actual bed of the valley is clascly cultivated and much intersected with water- 
courses, most of which are difficult to cross without bridging. The narrow 
Janes between the high walled orchards add to the dificulties of movement. 


Kuhsan is the most westerly village in the Ifcrat valley, and the first that 
is passed on the road from Mashhad, It only contains about 350 families, but 
it looks much larger, as it covers more than 2 miles of ground from east {o west 
and is about 1} miles broad. The lanes through it are narrow and hardly 
wide enough for more than a single horseman. ‘The town proper is at the 
north-west end of the enclosed ground and is surrounded by a crenclated wall, 
much dilapidated, within which again is a large square [ort in tolerable repair. 
Just below Kuhsan the Hari Rud finally turns north and becomes the western 
boundary of Afghanistan. 


Tae Hani Rup. 


It may be useful if in this place I give a few notes regarding the Hari 
Rud. The river, escept in the flood season (March to June inclusive) consists of 
a succession of gravelly shallows, rapid but seldom more than a foot deep. In 
the flood scason it is 2 turbulent river, 200 or 300 yards wide and quite im- 
passable, 


It falls over 1,300 fcet between Kaman-i-Bihisht and Saraklis, and conse- 
quently is very rapid in that part of its course. Nine miles below the former 
place the river enters the bills. It runs at first through a flat gorge 4 
to ? of a mile wide, filled with tall grass and tamarisk. After 1} miles of this 
gorge the river becomes lined with very broken hilly ground. At ‘angi Darya 
or Tangi Malu further progresa down the river bank is barred. The ‘angi 
Malu gorge is about 100 yards wide, the sides being precipilous sandstone 
cliffs, and for 11 miles is of so impracticable a nature as to forbid any iden of 
military road making. The gorge is not one continuous defile, hut a succession 
of short narrow ones, with intervening portions of comparatively open ground 
where lateral valleys join the river. ‘The final gorze through which the river 
issues on the north side of the hills exceeds in difficulty all the others. ILere 
the bed is only 40 yards across and choked with gigantic rocks and boulders. 
while the clills on each side are several hundred feet hizh. North of this zones 
the hills recede and the alluvial trough of the ricer becomes about a mile wide 
and gridually resames an easy character; but it must be clearly understood 
thal, owing to the dillicultics above described, the river bed dovs not. offer 2 
practicable route into the Herat valley. 


Ilenar, 


' The city of Herat is not only the capital of a province, but has a slrategi- 
j eat value and a historical reputation which has given (o its possession a moral 
j influence out of all proportion to its actual importance as 2 city or even aso 
‘Tortressp some detailed account of this famous city is therefore neecssary ; but 
in deseribing it I shall purposely refrain from describing except in “general 
terns Lhe details of its fortifications and armament; a knowledge of such details 
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is not necessary for a comprehension of th i 

’ ¢ p s © geographien i i 
tion, and indeed such detuile would only bo ie a = a hate at 
who had actually to direct (he defence or the alfack of the fortress and ae 
therefore with advantage be omitted from a study of this nature et aes 


Tlerat is a walled cily nearly square j i 
4 ¥ square in plan and having an area 
~ nets It tas 5 gales, the Kuluh Chak and Malik Fites a te i 
ais the Kushk gale on the enst face, the Kandahar gate on the south face, 
and the Irak gate on the west. There are four bazare mecting al the Chabar 
8u or cross Toads in the ceulre of the town. Kach bazar is named after the 
gate to which it Jeads.} ‘Che town is divided into four quarters, riz.: 
The Kutuh Chak lying north-cnst. In this are incl 
ying - uded t - 
bagh and the old citadel, Ae ee 
The Charkhtaban lying north-west, which includes the old citadel and 
the Arg-i-Nao or new citadel. 


The Khwaja Abdultn-i-Misri, on the sonth-cast side. 
Tho Burj-i-Khakistar, al the south-west corner, 


The population in 1885 was estimated at nearly 9,009, of «ich 3,000 were 
Afghans and 5,000 Parsiwans or Meratis. There were then 1,400 shops in the 
dazars and nearly half the population was engaged in trade. ‘The houses witb. 
in the city are mostly in ruins, but Lhey are substantial two-sloried buildings, 
with very thick mad and brick walls and domed roofs; they are quite incom. 
bustible and would be very Jiltle the worse for bombardment. Every court- 
yard has generally a well or small reservoir for water ; there are also numcrous 
public reservoirs of considerable size, so that there is no fear of the want of 
water being felt during a siege. The four principal streets are tolerably 
straight and from 12’ to 16’ wide, but the rest are simply narrow crooked lanes, 
mavy of which are arched over and form low dark tunnels.‘ Altogether the 
city offers every facility for a house to house defence after a successful assault 
on the walls. There are many spacious serais which might be converted into. 


barracks. 


Each face of the Cortress is 1,500 or 1,600 yards in length. The main 
defences consist of a mound or rampart 60’ to 7’ high, surmounted bya wall* 
nearly 20’ high; on the outer slope of the rampart are lwo parallel trenches called 
shirazis, 20’ wide and covered by parapets 7’ high. At the foot of the raropart is 
the main ditch, which varies [rom 45’ to GO’ in width and from 15’ to 20’ in depth. 
It is 12’ lo 16’ wide at bottom, and its sides are unreretted, sloping for the 
most part at t in 1. On the whole this ditch is a formidable obstacle, especially 
if wet, but ihe main strength of the place lies in its huge carth rampart which with 
its shirazis gives o triple line of fire. This rampart might be pounded till 
doomsday without much effect, while an assault would be rendered the 
more difficull by the nature of the ground outside the diteh. The ground on 
the east, south and west faces [or about 100 yards from the counterscarp is 4 
to G feet below the ordinary level. ‘This low ground is cultivated and is irrigat- 
ed so that there would be no difficulty in flooding it and forming a belt of 
deep mud and slush round three sides of the eily, thus rendering mining opera- 
tions very difficult and limiting assault to the northern side. 


The northern side has a command over the city. At about 4,000 yarda the 
rugged sides of the Gazargah ridge rise to a height of several hundred, feet 
abore the plain. Below this ridge is an open gravel glacis-like space, which 
slopes down for about 1,000 yards to the Jui Nao. ‘This line of canal offers an 

battcries of an enemy, and from it the east and west 


osition for the d 
Soenigie be enfiladed, while with modern artillery even the south face 
would be exposed to reverse Gre. About 900 to 1,600 yards from the Jui Nao, 


i i i ji 15 feet 

d about 73’ below it, winds the Jui-Anjir. Both canals are 12 to 
widvand 3 deep, with spoil banks 7’ high on eacl side. ‘They are crossed by 
frequent briek bridges capable of bearing field guns. Both if drained would 


ju is about 7 thick at top and over 12” at the bas 
betray pail feces loopbuled ; the pathway rountl 
general scarped. 


5 the ton top of it iaabont 2° thick sad 7” Ligh, 
law thn only 4’ mide, ‘The interve face of the ram 
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i alle ver oles advantages of artillery 
apilal ready made parallels. Nevertheless the ad ig artillery 
rein toe this, ah worthy side, are seriously discounted Ly the uninviting 
nature of the target which Ierat and its ramparts present. 


us source of danger to the city is perhaps the Karobar Nala 
It is here about 0 yards wide and 20’ deep, with a 
bed forming a covered communication to within 600 yards of 
the south face, Init daring the dry season a large number of treops could he 
collected for assault, or from it approaches could be pushed against the south 
face, Ln flood the Karobar is a deep swift stream quite impa sable, South of 
the Karohar the country is a mass of villages, orchards and vineyards to the 


river bed. 

Tlorat may in fact be deseribed us a sort of gigantic field redonbt, relying 
on ils three liers of rifle five and its formidable wet: ditch. Supposing it 
defended by men who meant resistance, it is, after the improvements made in 1586, 
safe from acoupde main, Even supposing a storming party gained the top of 
the main wall,the descent therefrom i the city should stop it, for the enemy 
would find itself confronted by a vertical drop varying [vom 70 to 100 feet. 
Along tho top of the wall (roops can oaly move in single file, and except at the 
gateways the only means of descent are a few narrow Ilights of stairs; a storm. 
ing party thus situated would be exposed to heavy fire from the housss of the 
city. 

Of conrse, a preliminary artillery attack might have breached the walls 
and cowed the garrison, bat still assault would be a dangerous operation. While 
a regular siege would probably be a slow operation, for owing to the great 
cowmand of the walls, all saps would have to be unusually deep; and if the 
garrison were 12,00) to 15,(U0 strong, it would require a field army of nearly 
30.000 to invest it, No mention has been made of the citadel or Arg-i-Nao, 
but it really is of no importance in the defence of the place, in fact itis a weak 
point in the north fnee, ‘This, however, is immaterial so long as the outwork 
at the 'Tal-i-Bhangian holds out, ‘The ‘Yal-i-Bhangian mound lies about 600 
yards from the counterscarp opposite the Arg-i-Nao, 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE ITLL COUNTRY EAST OF HERAT. 


In this chapter are described the mountainous districts lyin, 

Herat and Kabul on either side of the valley of the upper Thai hed Thee 
isto say, the country of the Firozkohis and Taimanis. For convenience 
also the district of Obch is added, as it lies on the road thereto, 
and is only of importance in conncetion with military movements east of 
Herat. ‘The main feature in’ thi jon is the Iari hud in the long narrow 
valley bounded uorth by the Band-i-Baba and south by the Safed Koh or 
Band-i-Baian. North of the Baud-i ba and between that range and the Band. 
i-Turkistan lies the country of the Firezohis. South of the Band-i-Baian lies 
the country of the Tainemis, while the Lari Rud valley between is occupied 
by both Firozkohis and ‘Laimanis, At the eastern end of the valley Hazaras 
are met wilh, while at the western end in Obehand Shahtilan, Ghilsais and 
Heratis form the bulk of the population. East of Lhe region described in thig 
chapter lies ragged Mazarajat, while west of it is what may perhaps be 
called the plain country of Herat and Sabzwar, ‘The valleys in this region 
generally speaking, are from 4,000’ to 8,000’ above the sea, the moun- 
tains from 9,1-00' to 12,000’, these latter are not sor vd nor so barren as might 
he supposed from auc acquaintiuce with eastern Afghanistan, but more resem. 
ble the Highlinds of Scotland, Water is plentiful and supplies in some 
quantities are procurable, A great military feature of this region is the newly 
constructed road from Kabul to I{crat; but this with ils bearing on military 
operations will be described further on, 
‘tne Urrer Want Rup. 

Tho Uari Rud rises east of Daolat Yar and is formed by the junction of 
the Lal and Sar streams a short way below that place. The upper 
parts of both these valleys belong to Bamian and are inhabited by Hazaras. 
The lower part of the Lal valley is an impracticable defile, but the upper part 
is important, as from it diverge the roads to Kabul and Bamian. ‘The 
climate of Lal (and that of Sar-i-Jangal is much the same) is severe. The 
winter begins about the middle of Novewher and heavy snowfalls soon 
close the road. About the middle of February the snow begins to melt, and 
the voad hecomes absolutely impassable even for footmen, as every little 
stream becomes a raging torrent; this lasts till May, aud as ao great deal 
of rain also falls about then, it may be accepted that for at least six months 
the routes through Lal to Kabul, Ghazni and Bamian are absolutely closed 
to lroops. 


Daorat Yar. 


This is a small district belonging to Herat. It may be described as 
the extreme north-east corner of the Herat province, as, 8 miles higher up 
at the Dahan-i-Sa ngal, the country of the Dai Zangi Hazaras is entered, 
and this trae! istered from Bamian. ‘The valley of Daolat Yar is about 
half a mile wideat bottom ; ils elevation about 8,100’. Tho hills bounding the 
valley ave from G00’ to $00’ higher. Lhe fort of Paolat Yaris a large mud strue- 
ture, with lowers at the angles. It stands on the left bonk of the river and is 
not cominanded exceptat long rifle range, ‘The river is heve about 49 yards wide, 
but shallow and easily fordable in July. The population docs not exceed 
1,600 families and consists of ‘Taimanis, Firozkohis, ilazaras and ‘Tajiks. Sup- 
plies can be collected in considerable q ties at Daolat Yar. Below Daolat 
Yar the Mari ud valiey is about a mile wide and filled with low willow 
jungle through which the river winds in several channels. 


Crakcmapan. 


Is the valley of the upper Hari Rud below Daolat Yar, that is, below 
the junction of the Sar-i-Jangal and Lal streams, down to the defiles of 
Kaminj. The course of the Hari Rud through Chakcharan lies between 
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8,100’ and 7,200’, while tho passes over the hills to the south are 9,000’ to 10,906". 
Chakcharao is about 24 miles wide [rom rest to crest of the hounding 
ranges, but the actual valley is only half a mile to a mile in width, contracting 
in places to narrow defiles between the ends of spurs, The watershed on both 
sides is from 2,000" to 3,000" above the valley. ‘I he numerous ravines and 
glens between the spurs that spring from them nearly always have water and 
grass and sometimes patches of cultivation. ‘There is good Jand in the mnain 
valley and a number of half ruined forts, round which the Firozkohis camp in 
winter. The river is 70 to 100 yards wide, clear, swift and not easily fordable. 
Abundance of grass, clover, brushweod, &e., may be found on the river banks, 

The district apparently extends over (he northern range into Karjistan 
nearly as far as the Murghab, and marches with Chaharsada, ‘The total winter 
population was computed in 1885 at about 3,000 families, of which a few 
hundreds were Tajiks, (he rest Darazi Firozkohis, but in summer most of them 
go off into the hills. 

From Chakeharan down to Kaminj the valley of the Mari Rud in its 
present state is quite impracticablo for men on foot, so that the road has to 
goover the Band-i-Baian into Shaharak. There are two routes, xfz., the 
road over the Zartalai Kotal and tho route from Abhingaran by the Shatarkhan 

ass which is that most frequented though not so casy as the Zartalai. Kaminj 
tang to the Taimanis, but below this the valley down to Kliwaja Chisht 
the highest place in Obeh, belongs to the Firozkohis. 


Open, 


Obch is the easternmost of the Chahar Wilayat or four outlying districts 
of Tlerat. Generally speaking, it is the valley of the Hari Rud from about 
Khwaja Chisht to Buriabaf on the right Wank and to the Kaogan river on 
the left. There are about GO villages or groups of villages in the district, 
with a population of about 4,500 familics, of whom nearly 2,000 are Afghans, 
mostly Ghilzais. Rice is largely cultivated, but sheep may be considered the 
principal produce of the country, In 1985 it was ealeulated that the Obeh 
maldars owned about 60,000 head of sheep. Most of these maldara are 
Ghilzais who lead a nomadic life in the hills around, which are richly grassed. 
Of laic the Duranis have also been migrating into (he country, while the 
Firozkohi has been almost entirely dispossessed. ‘The people as a whole have 
the character of being fearless and independent, but otherwise give very litle 
trouble. 

Obch itself is a collection of 15 or 20 villages on or near the right hank 
of the Hari Rud. The valley is here 6 or G miles across, and the river flows 
near the south side, so that it is a long way from the villuges to the hills. Pro. 
bably not more than a third of the expanse is cullivated. The fort of Obeh 
je on the north side of the line of villages. It is built of sun-dried brick, and 
though abandoned might casily he made defensible. It is surrounded by a 
large ditch which can be flooded, and there ig a clear space all round for several 
handred yards, Obeb on the whole looks a flourishing place. ‘Lhere is 
abundance of water, and very fino orchards exist. he Hari Rud in duly is 
fordable at Obeh, though not higher up, 

North of the Hari Rud valley lies, as has already been stated, the Firozkobi 
country which may be here described. 


Tue FrnozxKomis. 


The Firozkohi country comprises almost the whole of {he upper basin of 
the Murghab and the district of Chakcharan in the upper valley of the Hari 
Rud, thus extending about 180 miles from west to east. 

On the north tho Firozkohis are bounded hy the Band-i-Turkistan, which 
with its eastern continuation separates them from the Uzbaks of Maimana. 
On the east the Firozkohis do not extend quite to the headwaters of the 
Murghab, that region being occupied by the Tajiks of Chiras. On the south 
the Band-i-Baian divides Chakcharan from the Taimanis, but from tho 


Kaminj district westward the Band-i-Baba is the northern boundary. 
west of the Firozkohis is the Kala Nao Hazara country. Se 
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Geographically speaking, the Firozkohi country may he divided into 
three parts :-— 

(1) Kadis, which is considered part of Badghis, as also the Kara 
Jangal districl—that is, the tract belween Bandar and the 
Murghab. 3 

(2) Karjiston, that is, the basin of the Murghab above Shab-i-Mash- 
had, but exclusive of Chiras, 

(3) Chokeharan, which js the upper valley of the Hari Rud from 
Daolat Yar to the defiley above Kaminj. 

Bandar belongs lo Maimana, while Chaharsada ig under the Governor 
of Sar-i-Pul; but the rest of the Hirozkohi country belongs to the pro- 
yince of Herat, but no portion except Chakeharan and Kadis is really much 
under Afghan control. The elevation of the country varies from 11,000’ to 
2,000’, but most of Karjistan lies between 9,000’ and 5,000‘; while the Chak- 
charan valley is from 8,000’ Lo 7,000’ above the sea, the passes over the hille 
to the south being a couple of thousand fect higher. 


The general character of Karjistan appears to be a series of undulating 
plateaux sloping rapidly to the Murghab, which flows in a narrow and deep 
valley bounded by high cliffs, ‘The plateaux are seamed with deep recky 
glens and ravines running to the river, the depth of some of these glens is 
extraordinary and they are extremely difficult to get in and out of. ‘The 
plateaux are grassy and the pasturage luxuriant. 


The lirozkohis raise enough corn for their own consumption without 
diMculty. Cattle are numerous and are used as pack animals. Sheep (oo are 
plentiful. ‘There ave no camels. ‘Lhe people live chiefly in the glens, where 
irtigated land is available. Juniper grows abundantly on the higher ranges, 
but the principal fucl of the country appears to be buta (small bushes with 
woody roots). 

The climate of the country is severe in winter; snow [alls in November 
and lies till April, and all the roads are closed ; when (he snow melts there is 
heavy rain for some weeks and the country is not fairly open till Juue. 
The harvest is generally at the end of August. 


The country taken as a whole is very difficult, chiefly owing to the enor- 
mous ravines which seam it; but apurt from this the mounfain slopes scem 
ensy and the passes are not severe. ‘The Murghab is a formidable obstacle ; 
not only has the descent into its narrow valley to he mado by rocky paths, 
but the river itself is unfordable, being 40 to 70 yards wide and never less 
than 4’ deep, with a very swift current. In spring and early summer it is in 
flood and totally impassable execpt at the bridges. ‘There is a wooden bridge 
near Kala Gaohar in Chaharsada, anid one fit for camels near Kala Niaz Kbon. 
There are, it is believed, no others above Darband-i-Kil Iekhta. The only im- 
portant roads in the Firozkohi country are the route from Kabul to Lerat 
through Daolat Yar and Chakcharan and the direct road from Lferat to 
Maimana vid Kadis, Kala Niaz and the Baraghan pass to Kaisar (utde Route 
XIV, Herat series). 

The western Firozkohis, who live in Badghis, aro known as the Mah- 
mudis. ‘Chey are inen of good physique, resembling ‘Tajiks. The castern Firoz- 
kohis or Darazis have a good strong ‘latar touch derived from the Iluzaras. 
They live entirely in Chakcharan and Karijistan. She Mahmudis number over 
3,000 families, the Darazis about 7,000. The Virozkohis generally have a 
good reputation for courage, and are very independent. 


In the bills south of the Hari Bud is the country of the Taimanis. 


Toe TAIMANIS. 


The Taimanis are one of the Chahar Aimak tribes. They are indeed the 
most numcrous and their country is the most extensive of any. They occupy 
the hilly region south-east of Herat between the Hazarajat and tho district of 
Sabzwer. The average length of this tract is about 120 miles, and the average 
width say @0; but the outline of tho faimani country is very irregular, The 
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: taken at 12,000 square miles. The whole of the Taimani 
ceca eaee i the Band j-Bainn excepb Kaminj and the adjacent glens 
in the valley of the Ilari Rud, and the detached district of Daolat Yar which 
lies about the junction of the Lal and Sar-i-Jangal st reas where they combine 
to form the ari Rud. Lhe principal portion ot Whe ‘Taimani countr "is what is 
known as the Ghorat, so called from the two valleys of Ghor-i-Taiwara and 
Ghor-i-Mushkan, though many others of the urrounding sub-di cts are in- 
eluded in the Ghorat and ave under the Taiwara Chick, The general elevation 
of the ‘Taimani country is about 7,000° though it varies from about 9,000’ at the 
sourees of the Farah Rud to unde 5,000’ in the south-west abont Parjuman 
and Nizgan. ‘Ihe whole region is 1 of browa bara hills, runaing in a gene- 
rat east and west direclion. These hills are of no great height as compared to 
the general level and are rounded and gravelly rather than steep and rocky ; 
bere and there rises a peak. Lhe most notable are Koh-i-Wala south east of 
TF 12,6807, Chalep Datan, north of Taiwara 12,690’, and the Koh-i-Jan 
Kala in the sonth-cast 13,600, which is a great natural fortress and has been 
frequently used asa place of refuge, ‘The ani hillsare bare and stony, low 
seruh and coarse grass being their only coveri A peculiarity of the ‘Taimani 
country is the abundance of luxuriant meadow grass that is found along the 
course of tho streams. ‘There is also a considerable amount of alluvial land in 
the valleys. The Harsi yalloy is said to he the largest iu the country, It is a 
plain 3 or + miles wite and about 10 miles long, but most of it is a stony 
dasht. It may be mentioned here that large numbers of Afghans from the 
Pusht-i-Rud districts swarm iuto the ‘Taimani country from May till Septem- 
ber for the purpose of grazing their Mocks in the rich pastures of the Toimani 
valleys. 


The whole'Laimani country is remarkably destitute of trees and bushes 
of every kind, and even a small party would often find great difficulty in ob- 
taining firewood. ‘The Farah Rud is said to run all the way in a deep and 
narrow Falley, and cven high up it is not easy to ford except in autumn. 
Below the junction of the Ghor streain the Farah Rud_is said to widen out 
and run ina sandy bed. There appears to bo no road along the Farah Rad 
in the Taimani country. When troops have been sent to ‘Laiwara, they have 


usually enfered the 'Taimani country by the Farah Rud and then marched 
by Parjuman and Nili or Waras. 


The climate of the Taimani country is severe in winter ; and snow lies deep 
in the valleys. Jrom November to May or June the country is quite imprac- 
ticable for troops either from snow or flood. Summer and autumn are delight- 
ful seasons. The harvest isin September, so that September and October are 
the best months for mitilary operations, There are no camel roads in the 
Taimani country excepting the Herat-Kabul road, and the bullock is the pack 
animal mostly used. ‘l'aiwara and Farsi are what may be called the strategi- 
cal points of the country, as here mect most of the roads. At first sight it 
would sccm that the shortest way from Girishk to Herat must lie (through the 
Taimani country, but this is not the case. Regarded as a hill country, it is 
not very dilficult at the proper season for small bodies of troops with suitable 
transport; but the lie of the country is all against. a movement from Girishk to 
Tlerat, as that would involve crossing the whole of the drainage. As said above, 
the only important road is that from Herat to Kabul. This leaves the Hari 

Rud near Khwaja Chisht, and ascending to the Taimani plateau passes through 
the whole length of the Shaharak district, ilescending again to the upper Hari 
Nud in Chakeharan. This roule is deseribed elsewhere, 


The Taimanis differ from the other Chahar Aimaks in having a large nucleus 
of Pathan origin and an heredi istoeracy in their Khan Khel, which gives 
all the Chie!s. Formerly these Chiefs levied small feudal dues in their districts 
and collected the revenuc as well, but in 1886 the 


se privileges were only retai 
by the Chiefs of Ghor and Shaharak. The Taimanis hae? much in ph ea 
physique, dress, appearance and language with the inhabitants of the Herat 


valley. ‘They are hardy and powerful, but not very warlike and extremely di 
As a rule, the Taimanis ouly live in tents cr khargahs dutivg the. pool 
In winter most of them go into mud buls. They are Suni Muhammadans, but 
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religion sits lightly on them. The Taimanis are not required to find 

levies like the other Chahar Aimaks. ‘Lhe population ot thic oh lat ae i 
said to be over 12,000 families, of whom 10,000 at least are Taimanis. The 
northern districts are entirely Taimani, while the Ghorat contains a large 
number of ‘Tajiks, Zuhris, Mogals, &. During the spring and summer montha 
there isan immense ,influx of Duranis from the Pusht-i-Rud and Sabzwar ; 
these people coming to pasture their flocks and herds. ‘Lhe Ghorat is the 
site of the once famous cily of Ghor, the ruins of which still exist. 


As regards supplies, thero is very little surplus to he obtained ; and even 
this is exhausted by the annual Durani migration. A small column of 2,000 men 
marching through the country might possibly he subsisted, and from July to 
October the standing crops would furnish suflicient forage, Meat would at 
all times be abundant. ‘The ‘Taimanis own no camels, and bullocks are the 
common transport of the country. Daolat Yar, though uadcr a ‘Tuimani chief, 
is mosUy inhabited by Firozkohis. 


Tue Uenat-Kaput Roan. 


Now that the reader can form some idea of the country lying cast of Herat, 
it will be useful to consider the subject of the Herat-Kabul road which 
lies through it, mostly along the valley of the Hari Iud. This road bas 
Veen constructed by the present Amir. It was intended to make it an 
18 feet road throughout, but how far this has been carried out is not 
known. In 1585, in some of the worst places it was only G fect broad and 
some of the gradients were extremely stecp, whilo metalling was required in 
many soft bils of clayey svil. ‘The road can hardly be considered practicable 
for artillery, though a battery or two might be got over wilh considerable 
delay and trouble. The total distances are :— 


Miles. 
From Kabul to Davlat Yar an wi ies oe 224 
» Daolat Yar to Herat — aut oo oe 269 
Tora oo 467 


Colonel Maitland was of opinion that a British Indian division might 
cover this distance in somewhat less than three months, provided (1) it slarled 
at the proper season, between May and November, or more specilically the 
march should not begin till (he end of May and should be brought toa close 
before the end of October ; (2) that previous arrangements had been made for 
the collection of supplies; (3) that no opposition was encountered. If the 
artillery consisted entirely of mountain batteries and the troops were inured to 
hill marching, the time might be reduced to seven weeks. ‘I'he greatest difficul- 
ty would be stocking the country between Daolat Yar and Khwaja Chisht (13 
marches) with supplies. Jor most of the way in this part of tho road there is 
nothing to be got out of the country but water, wood and grass; and unless 
supplies could be collected beforehand the troops might have to burden them- 
selves on the march with 15 days’ supplies. 


It cannot therefore he considered a suitable Jine for military operations ; 
moreover, if the Russians were at Ilerat, they could sot only prevent food 
being drawn from thence, but could harass the march of a British column 
through the Taimani country and oppose it in earnest at any selected point 
nearer to Ilerat. A repulse would he disastrous, as the Firozkohis would al- 
most certainly fall on the rear and flanks of the beaten force. On the whole, 
therefore, it woul seem most unlikely that the Hazayajat road, even at the 
very best time of year, could be used by ourselves for an opcration of any 
magnitude. For like reasons it would be of little use to the enemy ; so that 
except for purposcs of reconnaissance, that is, for obtaining information or for 
eovering and protecting certain tribes and districts, such as the Hazaras and the 
Ghorat, this line of operations is almust uscless and may be regarded as of only 


very secondary importance. 


as 


Nor is there any fairly good or direct road through the Vaimani country 
connecting Girishk with Hevat, ao Lhat itis useless to speculate on the possibil- 
ify of intercepting or forestalling a force using the circuitous Farah route by 
adopting ono of the routes through the Ghorat. 

In the exsmo way the Firozkohi country may be considered beyond the 
scope of mililary operations. There isa route through it from Maimana by 
Chaborsada to Ahingaran or Puzalich in the Hari Rud valley below Daolat Yar, 
and another from Sar-i-Pul by Charas to Daolat Yar; but they are both difficult 
even for small bodies of troops with mule carriage. 
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CIIAPTER Vi 


SABZWAIt AND TIE SOUTIIERN APPROACHES TO HERAT. 


The Sabzwar division of Iorat, unimportant in ilself, is strategically of 
great importance, as through it lie the only practicable roads lending to Lcrat 
from Sistan and Kandahar, It may therefore very possibly become some da, 
the scene of military operations. y 

It may he defined as that part of the basin of the Adraskand or Harut 
Rud which lies between the 'Taimani bills and the Persian frontier. It consists 
of the town of Sabzwar and the following adjacent districls :— 


(L) Dadgul,—Around and west of the town. 
(2) dzizabad.—North-cast of the town, 
(3) Zawal,—East of Sabawar. 
(£) Zmavat.—To the south. 

All these are small districts in close proximity to Sabawar. 
(6) Karucha.—The north-east portion of the district. 
(G) Anardara.—To the south-west. 


(7) Kala Kah —The extreme south-west of the district. 

The town of Sabzwar is in ruins, and the total population is probably 
under 700 families, nearly all of whom are Parsiwans. Sabzwar now consists 
of a fort about 250 to 300 yards square, which is in good repair. Inside is the 
residence of the Governor and his officials with a certain number of local 
sowars and a few shops, but there are no troops and few inhabitants, There is 
one gate to the south-cast and outside that a small bazar, Round about are 
grouped hamlets and orchards. 


Dadgu/ has about 1,800 families, of whom tiro-thirds are Afghans. A large 
percentage of the population lives solely in tents, pasturing their sheep on the 
Sabawar plain in the winter and migrating to the hills in the summer. Sheep 
aro numerous and large numbers could always be obtained, 


Azizabad or Kasawal contains about 27 villages or groups of villages and 
about 7,000 inhabitants, of whom 6,000 at least are Afghans. Sheep are numer. 
ousand the waler-supply for irrigation is fairly abundant, so that graiu is 
probably oblainable in fair quantitics, 

Zatoal contains about 1,100 fauilies, of whom over 900 are Afghans. A 
large proportion are nomads or semi-nomads. 

Raikal or Imarat contains about 1,600 families, of whom 1,300 are 
Afghans; the majority are nomads. 

Karucha estends from the Dahan-i-Doab-i-Farsi down to Jamran in 
Sabzwar (120 miles), and is suid {o contain 1£4 villages and 4,000 families, of 
whom 3,500 are nomad Nurzai Duranis. 

It will be noticed that in the above five districts the Afghan population as 
compared with the Parsiwan is nearly as £ to 1 (8,000 families to 2,000) ; and 
this isa fact of considerable political importance, as it means (hat Sabzwar is the 
first tract of country in which an invader from the north might possibly meet 
with local resistance and opposition. ‘Ihe population is as distinctly Afghan as 
that of Herat is Persian. ‘The Afghans are nearly all Duranis of the Nurzai, 
Alizai and Achakzai clans. The supplies obtainable in these districts may be 
taken at 75,000 maunds of grain and at least 100,000 sheep. 

West and north-west of these districts lies a comparatively desert tract 
which stretches away to the Persian border, This part of the division is sub- 
divided inlo Kala Kah and Anardara, through which lies the wain road from 


Sistan to Lerat. 
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Kara Kan. 


The Kala Kah district which is the southernmost part of Sabzwar on ils 
western frontier is only of practical importance in connection with military 
operations based on Sistan, or a turning movement from tho direction of 
Kirjand ; but as these are both possible contingencies, some remarks regarding 
this district may fitly be introduced. The settled part of tho district lies 
between the Khuashk and Harut Rud, the latter being the lower course 
of the Adrnskand. Itis divided in two bya range of hills, the part north 
of which is known as Kala ho Pusht oh and contains 19 villages, the 
part to the south as Kala Kah Shab Koh; the latter containivg 5 villages, 
Jormerly belonged to -Juwain, The total population of the district ia 
about 1,400 families, of which the majority are Parsiwans. ‘The rainy season 
in Kala Kah is from December to March when the Harut Rud is much exposed 
to freshets, and is frequontly impassable for several days. 

Yo understand the bearing of Kala Kah on military operations, it is neces- 
sary to premiso that a force operating there is based an Lash-Juwain, a most 
important position which not only covers the routes into Siston_ and wp the 
right bank of the Jkelmand, but threatens the main line th-Washir, 
Between it and Kala Kah are the Dasht-i-Kbushk Rud and Dasht-i-Kala Kah 
on the south and north banks, respectively, of the Khushk Rad; and on either 
of these plains a defensive position might be taken up «lmost anywhere to bar 
a flank movement from Kirjand or Persian territory. The actual ground offers 
no particular advantages, but a good clear front. for three miles could he ob- 
tained everywhere, and the soil being suitable for field works, a strong position 
could be made. An attack from Farah by the valley of the Farah Itud along 
which there is a good road, could be met in the same way. 

The plateau of the Dasht-i-Khushk Rud is level and open, covered with 
ascanty scrub. Portions of the surface are soft, and would, expeoially after 
rain, be very heavy for guns. ‘the Khushk Rud, where the road crosses it, is 
ahout 200 to 250 yards wide, with sloping gravel hanks about 40 feet high. 
Its hed is filled with vatter is only to be got by diggivg or from marshy 
pools. ‘The road from the Khushk Rud tothe Uarut Rud is easy and level, 
a goed part of it heing over a fertile cultivated plain, The only obstacles are 
the open karezes which would have to be bridged or ramped down for animals to 
cross, The Harut Rud where crossed by the road is about 150 yards wide, 
shallow and gravelly, with a belt of jungle on each bank. 


AwnanpaRa, 


North of Kala Kah romes the small district of Anardara, bordering Persin. 
The district contains about 1,::00 families, nearly all Parsiwans, ‘The important 
point in the district is the A a defile, whichisa gapin the Koh-i-Dara, 
the rang» bounding the Dash bus on the north, This gap is a gorge, wilh 
precipitous sides of limestone rock. Its hed is nearly level and from a quarter 
fo half a mile wide. ‘The aseent isexceedingly gentle. A good stream flows 
down the centre of the gorge overa smooth gravel bed 6010 75 yards wide; 
und on either side of this water-course, which serves as the road, a strip of 
flat. fertile ground extends lo the side of the gorge. ‘The ground is closely 
enllivated and enclosed with mud walls about 8 fect high to protect the fruit 
trees from the strong winds which blow in the gorge. ‘the gorge is about 2} 
nules long and is closely filled with these orchards, ‘The village lies about 
laf way up and consists of well-built mud houses. It is the centre of a consi- 
derable trallie between Herat and Sistan, Persia and Kandahar, and several 
hundred camels could be hired in the district at any time. 


The ctose and walled nature of the defile would enable a retiring force to 
dispute every step; while owing to the precipitous nature of the hills it would 
Ve diliienlt for an enemy to crown them, The defile can, however, be turned to 
the north-east hy a road leading from the Dasht-i-Askak to the Llarut 
plain. 


North. west of Anardara the villages quile change their character and become 
emall mud walled forts of about 40 yards side, with a tower atone angle. ‘Ihese 
village forts are, however, few in number, and the population is very scanty 5 
supplics would not be ebtainable. 
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It may be mentioned hore, that from the lower end of the Anardara d 
: a efile a 
good road leads up the Barut valley to Sabawar, and this might be important 
ag — communication between columns on tho Sabzwar and Anardara 
roads, p 


The whole of Sabzwar is comparatively level open country, consisting 
for the most part of broad open dashts, diversificd by occasional narrow 
hill ranges which are prolongations of (the Taimani hills. Sabzwar is 
the chief centre of population, but groups of villages arc studded about 
in most of the plains. With the exception of Sabzwar, these districts 
cannot be termed productive or capable of furnishing any but trifling aid 
towards the support of troops. The general drainage is towards the Sistan 
Uamun, but the streams quickly dwindle away or are absorbed by irrigation. 
and in the dry season do not reach the western {racts. 

The western parts of Kala Kah and Anardara are occupied by the salt 
desert plain of the Dasht-i-Naumed, which impedes all direct communication 
in that quarter with Persia. ‘he scarcily of sweet water in this direction and 
as far up as the Ghorian district renders travelling dificult and military move- 
ments impossible. But with the exception of these western desert tracts com- 
munication is very casy throughout Sabzwar, and tho existing routes require 
but little improvement to become good roads for wheeled transport ; but there 
is little or no timber of any sort a fact which might impede bridging operations. 


CommUNIcATIONS. 

Tho important point as regards (he Sabzwar division is, as has already 
heen said, its relation to the roads leading to Herat, ‘There are two important 
routes, viz, i—~ 

(1) Kandahar to Herat ed Girishk, Farah and Sabzwar, 
(2) Sistan to Herat vid Lash-Juwain and Anardara. 


‘The first named is the great high road between Khorasan and India and 
is that always followed by armies or large caravans. Itis generally practic- 
able for all arms, and the greater part of it isin fact very good. It has been 
repeatedly traversed by wheeled artillery, The Adraskaud and its large affluent, 
the Bud-i-Gaz, have to be crossed four times. There is also the Ilari Jud close 
fo ILerat.* These are only diflicult when in flood, and then only for a few days 
ata time. The flood season is in March, April and May. The wheat harvest 
is in June, so that the best season for marching is probably from June alter 
the harvest tillautumn. In winter the want of camel- grazing would make the 
movements of a large force very difficult. In July, and August, however, the 
heat is considerable. On the whole, September and October may be reckoned 
the best months, ‘he total distance from Kandahar to Herat by this route is 
34 marches or 405 miles, which may be divided up into the followings sections :-— 


Marches. Miles. 


Kandahar to Girishk a ase a: ok 17 
Girishk to Farnb on ae we 16 170 
Farah to Sabawar as ae we «6 82 
Sabzwar to Herat aan ves ae 76 

Toran St 405 


Ayub Khan, advancing leisurely, reached the Iclmand from Ilerat in 60 
days ; and though the distance is only 34 marches, a large force would probably 
take seven weeks to cover Lhe distance. There is au alternative or subsidiary 
route to the main road, which leaves it at Washir and rejoins if at Khwaja 
Uria, one march (19 miles) north of Sabzwar ; and this of course from its rela- 
tive position to the main road would be of the utmost importance in military 
operations. 

With reference to the portion of the road between Herat ant Sabzwar 
jt should he noled that from a few miles out of Sabzwar till Rozabagh is 
reached there are no villages, so that supplies would have to be carried the 
whole way belweeu those places or depots formed. 

D No refercnce iv hero undo to the rivors ou the Kandahar side of the Sabswar district which are equal or greater 
obstacles, 
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In tho case of an advance from the south, resistance might be oxpected at 
tho erossing of the Rud-i-Gaz and again a¢ Rozabagh. On the other hand, no 
particularly good defensive position offers itself with reference to an attack 
from the north. 

As regards the Sistan road, the total distance from Lash-Juwain to Herat 
vid Anardara and Pahra may be taken at 18 marches or 215 miles, viz, ;<— 


Marches. Milos. 

Lash-Juwain to Anaridara ove aoe OF 83 
Avardara to Pahra ee we «8 107 
Pahru to Herat we oe we 8S 25 
Toran... 18 216 

= = 


West of this road lics the undulating gravelly waterless desert, known 
as the Dasht-i-Naumed, so that practically it cannot be turped on the west 


except from Birjand. 

This ronte presents no physical obstacles of any moment after leaving 
Sistan, but the Anardara defile above described might be a point of considera- 
ble military importance. 
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